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197 out of the 202 Convair-Liners now in service or on order for U. S. 
airlines depend on Hamilton Standard Hydromatic propellers. In fact, 


Hydromatics now are specified for 98% of all U. S. transports. 


Wherever Man Flies 











Gilfillan Delivers... 
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GCA Radar every 48 hours! 
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et cause of this 
amazing delivery record— 
new, air-transportable, 
one-man GCA is available 
for USAF all-weather operation 
anywhere in the world! 


New GCA Radar for landing aircraft in bad weather is one of the most 
complex electronic devices ever constructed. Each GCA has over 35,000 
custom-made, hand-installed parts...hundreds developed for GCA alone. 
Yet Gilfillan turns out GCA with assembly-line regularity. 


GCA Radar, developed and produced for the USAF by Gilfillan as a 
military weapon in World War II, is now a dependable navigation 
aid for civilian as well as military aviation. 


New USAF GCA insures safe, all-weather landings of our jet fighters, bombers 
and air crews overseas and at home. To supply the present heavy need 

for this vital instrument of war and peace, Gilfillan has pioneered mass 
production of this highly intricate, custom-made precision 

radar equipment for the United States Air Force. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 































Highest and fastest flight 

ever attained by any known rocket 

was that achieved by the “Wac Corporal” 

on February 25, 1949. The “Wac’” was fired from 

a larger “bumper” rocket miles above the earth’s surface. 
Structural design of the “bumper” and construction 

of the “Wac” were among the contributions made by Douglas. 
But designing and building such missiles is only part of the job. 
Gathering and computing data secured by test flights is also vital. 
One of many examples of how Douglas is 

helping to pioneer this work is the new Automatic 

Data Analyzer. Developed for Army Ordnance, 

this machine converts coded photographic 

recordings, such as radio-transmitted 
missile data, into a flow of 
interpreted information from 
instruments to the engineers. 
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In this important field of research 
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analysis and application, as in 


many other activities in the 
aircraft and related industries, 
Douglas continues to make 
significant advances. 

Douglas Aircraft 

Company, Inc. 


led engineers and technicians 
md Douglas a good place to work! 


RLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 


HTERS > BOMBERS > GUIDED MISSILES > ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT » RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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Trans-Atlantic 
Teamwork ... The twin-jet Canberra, being 


groomed to bolster our tactical air power, is a working example of British- 
American cooperation. Originally designed in England as a high- 
altitude radar bomber, its flight tests proved it to be as effective 
at low-level operations. Now, a night intruder version of this light jet 
bomber will be added to our own Air Force, built by Martin under 
license from English Electric Co., Ltd. 


The Korean conflict has re-emphasized the importance of tactical air 
power in low-level support of ground troops. To this mission, the 
Canberra brings exceptional maneuverability at high combat 
speeds, and at low levels and low speeds. . . ability to whip around 
like a fighter and turn with the hest of modern aircraft... 
ability to carry a potent, 
destructive wallop! e 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable jireraft Since 1909 


Photo courtesy of The Aeroplane ,London . Tue Gienn L, Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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quate airpower for national security and 
world peace. 

To k¢ep AFA members and the public at 
large abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation. 


THE COVER 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is 





the government's agency for carrying out basic re- 


ITS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
ROBERT S. JOHNSON, President 


Regional Vice Presidents: Edward R. Tufts 
(New England); George Hardy (Central 
East); Merle Else (North Central); 
Warren DeBrown (Northeast); Jerome 
sh- J Waterman (Southeast); Thomas Campbell 
(Northwest); Dr. John Biggerstaf (Mid- 
west}; James McCusker (Rocky Mountain); 

lreland (Great Lakes); Thomas Stack AIR FORCE STAFF 
(Far West). Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal, 


search in the aeronautical field. The data its slide- 
rule experts extract from their wind-tunnel tests is 
available to the armed services, to the civil aviation 
government bodies and to private industry. It plays a 


vital role in making American airpower strong. 


READ "TRANSONIC BOTTLENECK BUSTERS", PAGE 31 
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* SMALL SIZE (1 1/3") 


* LOW TORQUE 
* LONG LIFE 
* GROUND SHAFT 
* SYNCRO TYPE MOUNT 
* LINEAR OUTPUT 


* FUNCTIONAL OUTPUT 


Giannini, standard with the 
leaders, develops this small 
ballbearing potentiometer 
with a variety of unique fea- 
tures to meet the latest com- 
puter requirements. Runout 
and concentricity within .001 
in. Total resistance up to 
100,000 ohms, torque less 
than 0.2 inch ounces. 





For details on this and 


other instruments write: 





G. M. GIANNINI & CO., INC. 





PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 











HISTORY’S FIRST JET ACE IS BACK 


RARE combination of journalis- 

tic good fortune, second guess- 
ing, and a fast press run enabled Air 
Force magazine last month to bring 
its readers the first-person account 
of how Captain Jim Jabara became 
the first jet ace in the history of 
aerial warfare. Almost by the time 
copies of the magazine were off the 
press Jabara was on his way to the 
States for a well-deserved rest and 
training assignment. In the mean- 


In these photos ace Jabara makes with the wing talk. To document 


his tale his gun camera shot MIG (above left), 





time the press of the nation had 
quoted his story widely, the Catho- 
lic Digest had scheduled it for re- 
printing, and a condensed version 
had received nationwide distribu- 
tion by the NEA syndicate. An old 
pro to the bone, Jabara coolly went 
through his paces for reporters and 
photographers at a Pentagon press 
conference, then hurried off to his 
wife and family. It’s fine to be fa- 
mous, but it’s better to be home. 
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Lon Minier’s year is 469 days long! 
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With his Beechcraft Bonanza, Mr. Minier fig- 
ures he does seven days’ productive work in 
five days’ time. And he has week ends free! 
That’s two extra days per week. In terms of 
work done, his year “lasts” far longer. 
Mr. Minier is Regional Manager of Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc., distributors of auto and radio 
supplies, and hardware. His territory sprawls 
over six western states. “I travel thousands of 
miles monthly with no fatigue,” he says. 
“That’s as important to me as time saved.” 

















Here’s proof the C35 Bonanza is your best buy: 








What a performer! Greater take-off 
h.p. rating, plus all-metal continuously 
variable pitch Beech propeller insures 
excellent short-field performance. Rate 
of climb 1,110 fpm, full gross weight. 
Range increased to 1,180 miles with 20- 
gallon auxiliary tank. 


Get the whole Model C35 story from your Beechcraft distributor. Or write today to 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Economy leader. 175-mph cruising 
speed, using only 65% available power. 
This saves engine “wear and tear,” and 
gives you an extra safety margin. At 
cruising, Bonanza uses only 94 gallons 
per hour—an unsurpassed engineering 
achievement. 


Safety extra: New Beechcraft Hi- 
Strength safety harness now standard. 
Exceeds CAA _ requirements, allows 
free movement. Extra comfort, less 
bulk. More comfort: Aerodynamic im- 
provements to stabilizer provide easier 
ride. Roomy soundproofed cabin. 

















Top speed, 190 mph 
Cruising speed, 175 mph 
Range, 775 miles 
Fuel economy, 19.9 mpg 














The glittering lights of fabulous Hollywood 
Boulevard are beckoning AFA conventioneers. 


The cool, inviting spray of California’s surf is 
just one more reason for coming to Los Angeles. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 20-26 (Monday-Sunday) 
Special Vacation Privileges 
AUGUST 23 (Thursday) 
3:00 P.M. Registration Opens 
4:00 P.M. National Committee 

Meetings 
8:00 P.M. Annual Conference of 
Officers, Directors, Com- 
manders 
AUGUST 24 (Friday) 
8:00 A.M. Registration 
9:00 A.M. First Business Session 
12:00 Noon. Unit Reunion 
Luncheons 
2:00 P.M. Special Reserve 
Forces Conference 
3:00 P.M. Second Business 
Session 
5:00 P.M. Fifth Annual Reunion 
Cocktail Party 
8:30 P.M. Wing Ding of 1951 
(Hollywood Bowl) 
AUGUST 25 (Saturday) 
8:00 A.M. Registration 
9:00 A.M. Third Business Session 
10:30 A.M. Ladies Style Show 
12:30 P.M. Fifth Annual Airpower 
Banquet 
4:00 P.M. Unit Reunion Parties 
9:00 P.M. The Reunion Ball 
AUGUST 26 (Sunday) 
9:30 A.M. Dawn Patrol Break- 
fast 
11:00 A.M. Installation of 
Officers and Directors 
12:00 Noon. Adjournment of 
Convention 


Agr ant : 


S the air-ground invasion of Los An- 

geles shapes up, led by special trains 
and chartered planes, busy committe: 
workers on* the coast are preparing {or 
AFA’s biggest and best Air Force Re- 
union and National Convention. 

The Host Committee is setting the 
stage with the full cooperation of the 
movie colony and L.A.’s civic and indus- 
trial leaders. The AFA committee in 
charge, chairmaned by Tom Lanphier, 
Jr., who staged the 1948 Reunion in 
New York, and Art Kelly, Convention 
Chairman, has a host of willing AFA 
workers on the job. Last month, as the 
L.A. convention bureau announced that 
advance reservations were heavy, there 
were these developments: 

Vacation Privileges: During the full 
week of August 20-26 all convention 
and reunion registrants will enjoy spe- 
cial vacation privileges (normally un- 
available) at no cost (or minimum 
transportation costs) including tours of 
movie studios, aircraft plants, Holly- 
wood, homes of the stars and other 
points of interest; tickets to network 
radio and television shows; beach and 
golf privileges, etc. An “AFA Hos- 
pitality Center” in the lobby of the Am- 
bassador Hotel, convention headqui- 
ters, will serve as information centcr. 

(Continued on page 59) 


Palm trees and landscaped gardens enhance the semi-tropical charm of 
Los Angeles’ Ambassador Hotel, headquarters for the convention and reunion. 
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51 for travel details—plane, rail, and bus. To find 





AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION’S 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
ATIONAL CONVENTION AND AIR FORCE REUNION 


bassador Hotel, Los Angeles August 24, 25, 26, 1951 






Honorary Chairman 
The Honorable Fletcher Bowron 
Mayor of Los Angeles 
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Re- THE HOST COMMITTEE 


the Lovis B. Mayer 

the General Chairman 

dus- 

’ In james H. Kindelberger Mervyn LeRoy 
hier, | Finance Chairman Entertainment Chairman 
a in Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker Lt. Gen. Harold C. George 

ition AFA Liaison AFA Liaison 

AFA 
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here THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 





full CHAIRMAN 
tion Tom Lanphier, Jr. 
spe- 


1 Ma a ree 


un- 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN WING DING CHAIRMAN 
— Arthur W. Kelly Jimmy Stewart 


s of 
lly. 
ther Convention Vice:Chairmen 
vork Tom Stack, Bert Lynn 
and 
Tos- ees 
Aim- 
THO Convention Subcommittees 
iter. 
Housing Unit Reunions 

Joe Nadel, Chairman James Maher, Chairman 

Robert Vernon, Vice Chairman Fred Fink, Vice Chairman 


of 


an Registrations Information-Membership 
hd . 


Mary Gill Rice, Chairman Gordon Willard, Chairman 
John Manning, Vice Chairman Phil Redding, Vice Chairman 
Howard Smith, Vice Chairman Keith Jones, Vice Chairman 












Arrangements Decorations-Displays 
Bernard Peters, Chairman William Walker, Chairman 
Bill Santleman, Vice Chairman 





Functions 
Davie MacDivitt, Chairman 
J. L. McElliott, Vice Chairman Entertainment-Tours 
Joseph Halsey, Vice Chairman William Tobias, Chairman 
Arthur C. Smith, Vice Chairman Al Freeman, Vice Chairman 








REUNION-CONVENTION COORDINATOR 
David Shawe 
Manager,West Coast Office, AFA 
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Don’t forget Grauman’s Chinese Theater (above) where 
hand- and footprints of stars are imbedded in the lobby. 
No trip to the West Coast is complete without a visit. to 
Ambassador’s lush night spot, the famous Cocoanut Grove. 









































... above and beyond the horizon 





/ when EICOR’S “electronamic team” supplies your 


AC system with electronically controlled power. 


HEAI 


above the horizon — it’s Eicor’s electronamic team 
supplying the safe, sure, AC power your 

nesi-glass deicing system needs for 

perfect flight-vision under all flying conditions. 
beyond the horizon — again this dynamic Eicor 
team provides the ultimate in closely controlled 


alternating current, the power necessary to give vision 






to the far-reaching, far-searching eyes of your 


EXCITER REGULATOR aircraft's radar and its associate equipment. You 


can be assured of the flight-reliability of these 


BEL 





units. Designed to rigid and exacting 

AN Specifications, the Eicor 8Kva Alternator and 
Exciter Regulator have proven their dependability of 
performance over thousands of operational flying hours. 
The Eicor 8Kva Alternator. will generate 115/208 volts, 
three phase, or 115 volts, single phase, at frequencies NEW 

of 380-1000 cycles and over a speed range of 3800-10,000 rpm. en 


Sensitive voltage regulation and field excitation for the 





alternator is supplied by its team-mate, the Eicor electronic 
/ Exciter Regulator. This Exciter Regulator can 
also be used in any power circuit, for excitation 

/ supply, having a range rating characteristic output 


/ of 0.5 to 5.5 amperes DC and 14.0 to 170.0 volts D.C. 


f/f eeu ETCO RING, 


chicago 7, illinois . | OVI 
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Leading the way in electronic controls, 
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AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS 


VOL. 34, NO. 7 _ WASHINGTON, D. C. JULY, 1951 








(112,000 TROOP CASUALTIES were inflicted on the enemy by aircraft under FEAF op- 
erational control from June 26, '50 through May 21, '51. Our losses dur- 
ing this period totaled 228 aircraft and 785 personnel (killed, wounded, 
missing, and POW). 23,550 tons of bombs, 29,938,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 40,700 tons of freight, 158,000 passengers, and 76,500,000 leaflets 
were delivered in 67,907 FEAF sorties during the quarter, February 22 to 
May 21, "51. (See page 25.) 
































J MATS, which was formed on June l, '48, airlifted 400,000 passengers and 60,000 
tons of critical cargo and mail during its third year of existence. With- 
in three months after start: of Pacific airlift, 106 tons per day were 
being airlifted to Japan, as compared to only 68 tons transported by 50 
planes prior to May, '50. By September, a maximum of 250 aircraft was 

ur operating in the airlift. 








er : : : 
HEADQUARTERS for newly activated Technical Training Air Force will be set up by 


mid-summer at Gulf Coast Military Academy, near Biloxi, Miss., Maj. Gen. 
Charles C. Chauncey commanding. .. Texas Aviation Industries of San An- 
tonio has been selected to operate civilian basic pilot training school at 
Hondo, Tex. . . Limited use of facilities at Yuma County Airport, Ariz., 
as a gunnery school under Air Defense Command, has been announced by 

AF. . . Jet fighter squadron of ADC will be stationed at Youngstown 
Municipal Airport, 0. 


























BELL X-5, first USAF aircraft with variable swept-back wings, will begin flight 
tests in near future at Edwards AF Base, Calif. .. Single-seat, fighter- 
bomber version of Lockheed F-94, designated the F-94D, has been ordered 
into production by USAF. .. First operational F-84G equipped for mid-air 
fueling by tanker planes has been unveiled by Republic. .. The 45,000th 
military plane designed and produced by North Américan (an F-86) has been 
delivered to USAF. 


NEW COMMANDS as CG of FEAF and CG of Fifth AF have been assumed by Lieut. Gen. 
O. P. Weyland and Maj. Gen. Frank F. Everest, respectively. .. Gen. 
George C. Kenney, Commandant of Air University, and Maj. Gen. Gordon P. 
Saville, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, will retire this summer. . . 
Lieut. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, will re- 
place Gen. Kenney. .. Brig. Gen. Ruben C. Hood, Jr., is scheduled to re- 
place Maj. Gen. John A. Sanford as Commandant of Air University's Air Com- 
mand and Staff School at Maxwell AF Base. 



































NEW WAF CHIEF is Col. Mary Jo Shelly, former WAVE, replacing Col. Geraldine P. 
May. 





OVERALL DEMONSTRATION of USAF operational missions including coordinated air- 
ground techniques, will be given to the '51 class of West Point during 
annual air indoctrination tour which started recently from Stewart AF 
Base, N. Y.; Class of '52 is now on "Combined Arms Trip" which began with 
visit to Wright-Patterson AF Base, Ohio, on June 5. 














(Continued on page 12) 
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AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS  conmu 


JOINT AIR-GROUND INDOCTRINATION TEAM (JAGIT) recently departed for Europe to 
give American armed forces abroad a concentrated course in tactical air 
support of ground troops. AF and Army officers who comprise special team 
are from Ninth AF (Tactical), Pope AF Base, N. C., and Army Air Support 

Center, Fort Bragg, N. C. .. Air-ground Support training is planned for 

tactical units of National Guard this summer. . . Approximately 17,000 

officers and men of Air National Guard will also take field training this 

year. 


























USAF BAND left for two months good-will tour of Ireland, England, Germany, Aus-= 
tria, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Trieste, Newfoundland, the Azores, and 
Tripoli, North Africa. Tour will include 40 concerts in 30 cities and 
military installations. 











DOCTOR OF LAWS DEGREE was conferred on Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon, Judge Advo- 
cate General of AF, by National University School of Law, Washington, D. C., 
| last month. .. Col. J. Francis Taylor, Jr., USAF, Chief of All-Weather 
Flying Division, Air Development Force at Wright-Patterson AF Base, was 
recently awarded the Corporation Aircraft Owners Association Award for 
1950 for “outstanding individual initiative and leadership" in development 
| of all-weather equipment and techniques. 














RAYMOND FORCE LONGACRE AWARD of Aero Medical Association for 1951 was received 
by Col. Neely C. Mashburn, USAF Medical Corps (Ret.), for “his research 
work 25 years ago in developing an apparatus for predicting flying apti- 
tude in cadet applicants which is still being used successfully in USAF." 
| Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, Surgeon General of USAF, who was elected new 
president of AMA at its recent 22nd annual meeting, has announced that the 
1952 gathering will be held in Washington, D.C. Rear Admiral B. Groes- 
beck, Jr., USN Medical Corps, who was recipient of AMA's Theodore Charles 
Lyster Award for achievement in general field of aviation medicine, was 
re-elected vice-president. Col. Paul A. Campbell, director of research at 
the Air Medical School, was chosen chairman of world's first Space Medi- 
cine Society, organized by AMA members. 











nia 
































SUB-CONTRACTORS CLINICS will be held by Armed Forces in Detroit and Los Angeles 
in September, with definite dates announced later. .. During first ten 
months of Fiscal '51, Dept. of Defense obligated $21.0 billion for pro- 
curement of aircraft, ships, tanks, weapons, ammunition and other equip- 
ment. . . Nation's aircraft industry presently is using 60,851 sub-con- 
tractors and suppliers, according to AIA... On program-wide basis USAF 
obligates its aircraft procurement dollar for following purposes: air- 
frame, 45.2%; engines, 28.7%; armament and weapons, 11.8%; electronics, 

2.9%; propellers, 2.2%; all others, 9.2%. 

















JULY 25, 1951 is final date that most veterans can begin training under GI 
Bill. . . With passage of Public Law 28 (82nd Congress), persons who 
served on or after June 27, '50, now may receive medical, hospital and 
domiciliary care, and burial benefits, on same basis as World War II vet- 
erans. In addition, these servicemen and their dependents now may be 
eligible for compensation and pensions under same conditions as those who 
served in World War II. . . Time authorized for former POWs to file for 
compensation with WCC. has been extended through March 31, '52. 
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No American enterprise sets for itself more 
exacting standards than the airlines of the 
nation. Their quest for betterment in service, 
safety and dependability is literally unceas- 
ing. The adoption of Bendix Low Tension 
Ignition by so many important airline oper- 
ators is perhaps the finest tribute that could be 
paid to this new and revolutionary ignition 
system. Before Bendix low tension system was 
offered to the industry it was subjected to the 
most exhaustive tests under all operating 
conditions. The results in terms of efficiency, 
economy and all around dependability were 
so pronounced that we felt justified in an- 
nouncing our new concept as “The most 
significant step forward in the history of 
aircraft ignition.” That this introductory 
Statement was no exaggeration has been 
amply demonstrated by the wide and ready 
acceptance of Bendix low tension systems by 


America’s most critical buyers, the airline 
operators of the nation. 


American Airlines, 
Branift _— 

‘tal Airlines 
pa & Southern Air Lines 
Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air “eri ; 

n Air Lines — 
id Continent Airlines 
National al 
st Airlin ; 

sigan World Airways 

ick Airways 
a World Airlines 


United Airlines 
















° 
Y.S.AF.—U-S.N.— M.A.1.S 






Write for an interesting booklet entitled 
“Current Aircraft Engine Ignition Systems.” 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 
) Gendir SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 


117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California * Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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ALLISON J33 TURBO-JET 


ANTWORIZED TIME BETWEEN OVERHAUL 




















FIRST 


300 HOURS 














GENERAL 
MOTORS 











Builders of Axial and Centrifugal Flow 








Turbine Engines—J33, J35 and the new J35-A-23. 
Also the T40 Series Turbo-Prop Engines 
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U.S. Jet Engine 
approved for 








operating time 
between overhauls 


by authority of Maintenance 
Division, Air Materiel Command, 


U.S. Air Force 


aie hundred hours’ operation between inajd 
overhauls is now allowed on Allison J-33 j4 
engines. At that time, if complete inspectio 
shows engine meets required standards a1 ©’ 
tension of 200 additional hours is authorize 
with periodic inspections. It is typical of A!lise 
dependability that many J-33 and J-35 e:gin 
are operating 700 hours between major ove 
hauls. 





Behind this proof of dependable service ~‘and 
good engineering and manufacture by Alli-on- 
plus excellent work by flying and mainte \an¢ 
personnel of the U.S.A.F. and Navy. Svch § 
record would not be possible without the ‘ots 
experience of 800,000 hours flight time am:sse! 
by 10.000 Allison jet engines. 


That is experience where it counts 10% 
—in the air—and another reason wh) 


Allison leads the field in both th 


breadth and depth of its turbine ev git 
experience. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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FROM THE GROUND, UP! 


We and our allies must establish undisputed control of the air. 

Forty years ago | would have recommended undisputed control of the 
seas and for the same reasons, namely, to exploit the most efficient 
available means to neutralize and to destroy enemy warmaking 
potential. 


Those of us in a particular military service are understandably prone 
to be unduly influenced in our thinking by service loyalties. 

Most Americans, including those in the armed services, are still sur- 
face minded, although we Americans utilize the airplane commercially 
and militarily more than any other country in the world. 

We should insure the most effective employment of airpower. 


It is possible that in the future science may develop a new weapon 
which may render the skies untenable for airplanes. | hope then that 
military leaders, particularly those in the Air Force, will support such 
new weapons as strongly as | am supporting airpower today. 


It is not my desire to convey the impression that airpower alone will 
win a future war, but in my judgment it is our most important and 
powerful single means of imposing our will by military force. 


From the testimony of LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER, 
USA, Commanding General, Sixth 
Army, before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees inquiring into the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. June 13, 1951 
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“Canned” Power! Jet or radial engine... 
Rheem custom-builds steel containers to 
hold either one for shipment and storage. 


Shock-Mounted! Inside its rugged Rheem 
steel container, an aircraft engine is guarded 
against jolts and shocks from any direction. 


Weatherproof! Store Rheem-contained 
engines indoors or out, in any climate on 
earth. They’re hermetically sealed for years! 


And “‘It Floats!’’ Engines in Rheem contain- 
ers can actually be dropped overboard and 
floated ashore through surf without harm. 


Quick Opening! Rheem containers can be 
opened easily under field conditions, and en- 
gines are ready for immediate installation. 


from the world’s 


ANOTHER Rheem largest maker 
RHEEM FIRST of steel 
shipping containers 


RHEEM 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Letter Prom Britain 


The King’s House, 
Burhill, Walton-On-Thame 
Surrey, England 
15th June 1951 
General Carl A. Spaatz 
Chairman of the Board 
Air Force Association 
Washington, D. C, 


My Dear General Spaatz: 

I am writing to inform you, and all my other friends in ¢} 
U.S. Air Force, of the development and progress of the Amer 
can Memorial Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and 
wonder if it would be of sufficient interest for your Air For 
Association to publish this letter in their journal. 

I would like to recall to your memory the little luncheon in 
London Club at which we met, when it was first suggested th: 
a permanent Memorial should be erected in London to all thos 
Americans who had lost their lives in the last war when base 
on the British Isles, very largely, as you know, American Ai 
Force personnel. I remember the discussion so well. Some Md 
morials had been erected in the villages and towns of Englan 
where American Forces had been stationed and had suffere 
grave losses, many of their dead being buried in the loc 
churchyards. It was suggested at the lunch that a more centr 
Memorial, in London, the heart of the British Commonwealt 
would be very appropriate and fitting. The British present 
that meeting said at once that we in England should be entire! 
responsible, financially and in all other ways, for such 
Memorial to your countrymen and that the Fund instituted 
carry out the project should be called the American Memori 
Chapel Fund. It was also decided that no American mone 
should be asked for or accepted. Sir Clive Baillieu agreed to | 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Fund. 

You will no doubt also recollect that we wanted at the sami 
time your great Nation to know what was being done and t 
have America intimately connected with the Memorial. It wi 
subsequently agreed that I should see the Supreme Command 
er, General Eisenhower, on the subject, and I asked him if Ii 
could suggest in what way the American people could be in 
timately connected with the American Memorial Chapel i 
London, without their being asked to subscribe. After consid 
eration, he felt that a Roll of Honour should be prepared of al 
those Americans who had lost their lives, or who had not re 
turned from operations, while based on the British Isles. H 
also said that of course only America could prepare this Rol 
of Honour and that permission should be asked to deposit it fo 
safe keeping with the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s in the 
Chapel. The Dean and Chapter were at once consulted an 
agreed to the proposal, in fact, they welcomed it. 

We all regret exceedingly the length of time which hay 
elapsed since the idea was first mooted, but the delay has been 
entirely due to the damage which St. Paul’s Cathedral sullered 
during the air raids on London. The repairs to the Cathedral 
are not yet completed and the American Memorial Chapel will 
consequently not be finished for some time yet. It has therefore 
been decided that the Roll of Honour should be deposited in ai 
honoured position in the Cathedral until such time as the 
Chapel is ready. You will know that on July 4th this year. Iv- 
dependence Day, the Roll of Honour is to be handed by Generil 
Eisenhower, on behalf of the American nation, to the Dea and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s for safe keeping and their Majestic: the 
King and Queen have signified their intention of being pr:sent 
at the Ceremony. The Archbishop of Canterbury will conduc 
the service of Dedication. 

I, and my fellow members of the American Chapel }*uni 
Committee, hope that this Chapel will be a source of price t 
all the relatives of the fallen, and also to the present genet.:tio! 
of officers and men in the American Armed Forces, in particula! 
to the U.S. Air Force, which suffered so grievously ini the 
1939/45 conflict and in so doing helped to save the world ané 
civilization from black tyranny. 






























Yours very sincerely, 
The Viscount Trenchard _ 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
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SERVING THE NATION iN AVIATION 
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RECORDS ARE ROUTINE 
WITH 


CONTINENTAL POWER 


DISTANCE 
Capt. William C. Odom set new 
over-water record for light planes, 


flying from Honolulu to the Mainland ¢ 


in January, 1949. In March, Capt. 
Odom broke his own record, flying 
same Beechcraft Bonanza from 
Honolulu to Teterboro, N. J., 5,004 


miles. 
w 


ENDURANCE 
Woody Jongeward and Bob Wood- 
house landed their Aeroncu Sedan 
at Yuma, Ariz., Oct. 10, 1949, after 
remaining aloft 1124 hours—or six 
weeks and five days. 


Ww 


ALTITUDE 
Sra. Ana Luisa Branger set offi- 
cially-certified international altitude 
record of 24,504 feet in her Piper 
Special with Continental C90-8F en- 
gine on March 31, 1950, at Con- 
gressional Airport, Rockville, Md. 


Ww 


SPEED 

John Paul Jones of Van Nuys, Calif., 
broke midget plane speed record 
at Detroit-Wayne Major Airport 
Aug. 13, 1950, winning Continental 
Motors Trophy Race at speed of 
187.785 m.p.h., in home-built plane 
with C85 Continental engine. 
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CONTINENTAL 
MODEL E185 
471 Cu. In. Displacement 
185 h.p. at 2300 r.p.m. 














The fact that Continental aircraft engines hold all major 
performance records doubtless has much to do with the 
preference they enjoy. But at least equally important from 
the standpoint of owner and pilot is Continental Motors’ 
unreserved acceptance of the obligations which that 
preference has imposed. This attitude is reflected in 
Continental Motors’ maintenance of parts and service 
facilities wherever people fly. You may not have occasion 
to use them this trip, or next—but it’s reassuring to 
know they’re always there ahead of you, waiting to speed 


you on the way. 


























Motors {orporation 


Aircraft Fngine f[Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 










CONTINENTAL POWERS MORE LIGHT. PLANES THAN ALL OTHER ENGINES COMBINE! 
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AIR MAIL 


Misconceptions 

Gentlemen: As an Air Force officer on 
exchange duty with the Navy, I found 
your March issue of Arr Force Maga- 
zine most useful when discussing the Air 
Force viewpoint on ground support and 
tactical airpower with interested per- 
sonnel of this unit. Recently we have re- 
ceived replacements in the unit, some 
with experience in the Korean War, and 
they have some definite ideas about 
ground support and the use of jets for 
the same. Therefore I would like to 
know if you could send me three addi- 





tional copies of the March issue to pass 
among these officers. The material and 
manner of presentation in this issue were 
invaluable in helping to clear up some 
misconceptions a few of these people 
had. Congratulations on a job well done. 
Major Edward P. McNeff 
Whiting Field, Florida 


What About Unification? 
Gentlemen: Most of what the Air Force 
Association is doing I am in agreement 
with. I believe in preparedness and with 
the aim of the Association in trying to 
promote preparedness. I also feel that 
the Am Force Magazine serves a very 
educational purpose in most of what it 
prints. For those reasons I wish to con- 
tinue to receive the magazine. However, 
I do feel, and this is my criticism, that 
in the past too much emphasis has been 
placed on the contribution of the Air 
Force to the battle of Korea at the ex- 
pense of the other services. I cannot be- 
lieve that what the other forces have 
done can be minimized in the way 
that I feel has been done in the maga- 
zine lately. Such writing certainly is 
detrimental to the unity which this 
country has chosen as its course in re- 
gard to the services. With apologies if I 
un speaking out of turn, I remain, 
Thomas V. Monahan 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Dear Hearts and Gentle People 

Gentlemen: I just received my June is- 
sue of Arr Force Magazine with the 
story by Captain James Jabara, world’s 
first jet ace. Captain Jabara and I are 
telated and practically grew up to- 
gether, as he resided only a block from 


our house. Because we are of the same 
nationality, and his family is very close 
to us and our church, I have been asked 
by numerous friends of ours for copies 
of June Aim Force. As I am the only 
Air Reserve officer among our friends, 
we only have this one issue. I would be 
very happy indeed to pay any costs 
whatever incurred for ten issues of this 
magazine as soon as possible. 

Richard Ayesh 

Wichita, Kansas 


Afterburner Boost 

Gentlemen: As an aircraft engineer, en- 
gaged in the design and development of 
jet engine afterburners, I was extremely 
interested in your “All Weather De- 
fense” article in the May issue of Air 
Force. Your article, in my opinion, was 
one of the most interesting ever to be 
carried in your publication. However, it 
is regrettable that it did not contain 
more information on the afterburners 
used on the planes in question. Aside 


- from the captions the afterburners are 


mentioned only on page 35 by the sen- 
tences “The F-89 is powered by two 
J-35-A-21 Allisons, the F-94C by a J-48 
Pratt & Whitney. Both are equipped 
with afterburners which add some 35 
percent power boost to the thrust of 
each of these aircraft.” A future article 
on afterburners, in general, would be of 
great interest to readers of Air Force 
Magazine, I’m sure. It is doubtful if 
many of your readers actually know 
what an afterburner is, much less know 
just how one operates. I am not suggest- 
ing that any one specific afterburner be 
detailed for illustration but merely a 
typical example be used. An explana- 
tion of the various types of afterburner 
nozzles most commonly used would be 
of great interest to a lot of ex-pilots and 
ground crew men. The plug type, three 
segment, clam shell, flap and iris type 





nozzles would about cover the field. 
How about it? I have been an AFA 
member for the past four years and have 
been associated with aircraft for the past 
eight years, both in civilian life and in 
the AAF during World War II. I sin- 
cerely believe in all that AFA stands for 
and wish you the best, of success for 
many years in the future. 

Ray W. Beck 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Book Bargains 
Gentlemen: I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Book Department of 
Arr Force Magazine for bringing to my 
attention the various books available 
that concern the Air Force. I have suc- 
cessfully used your service many times, 
always to my satisfaction. Please, if pos- 
sible, publish a more complete list of 
Air Force and military books, old or 
new, in the magazine each month. I can 
remember several books that you have 
listed in the past that I would be in- 
terested in buying now, but which are 
not available in local book stores. 

Capt. Anthony J. Kupferer, 

Lackland AF Base, Tex. 


Off We Go! 
Gentlemen: It seems to me you could 
spare space to print the words to the Air 
Force Song. I suggested this about three 
years ago and I still think it is a good 
idea. There are lots of members who 
know the music but not the words. How 
about it? 
Col. Lawrence B. Ocamb, 
Alexandria, Va. 


@ Good idea, Colonel. Here are the 
first two verses. 





Off we go into the wild blue yonder, 
Climbing high into the sun. 
Here they come, zooming to meet our 
thunder, 
At ’em, boys! Give her the gun! 
Down we dive, spouting our flame from 
under, 
Off with one helluva roar. 
We live in fame, or go down in flame, 
Boy! Nothing’ll stop the U.S. Air 
Force! 


Minds of men fashioned a crate of thun- 
der, 
Sent it high into the blue. 
Hands of men blasted the world asunder. 
How they lived, God only knew. 
Souls of men, dreaming of skies to con- 
quer, 
Gave us wings ever to soar. 
With scouts before and bomber galore,— 
Boy! Nothing can stop the U.S. Air 
Force! 


(Words and music by Robert Crawford ) 
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Next best thing to a guided missile is tactical 
air power directed from the ground by a forward 


air controller. Here’s how they do it in Korea 


By Lt. John S$. Robertson 


YIRST of all, my vocabulary just isn’t big enough to say what I would 
| like to about the infantry. My admiration for the guy who takes ground 
\ by occupying it can’t be expressed in words. When the blue chips 
are really down and there’s no relief in sight, the frontline GI 
has proved to me that he can take it. And brother, can he dish it 
out! Maybe it’s born in him. Maybe he soaks it up in training and 
in combat, but he’s got it. I know, because I served with him. I 
wasn’t with him long, but during that time we went from the shrunken 
Pusan perimeter to the rolling hills of Namchonjom, above the 38th 
Parallel. The F-80s and F-51s killed a lot of Commies along the way, 
but there was still a lot of fighting to do and these rugged GIs— 
with their muddy boots, nicked-up helmets, and unshaven faces—drove 
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forward and took mile after mile of 
bloody real estate. Army and Air to- 
gether rolled the invader back and 
stomped him into the mud. 

In September, when I got my or- 
ders to report to the Army as a For- 
ward Air Controller, I had already 
done 69 missions with the 80th 
Fighter Bomber Squadron. On Sep- 
tember 17, I reported to the Tactical 
Control Group at Pusan. The same 
day I was ordered to Taegu, to re- 
port to the lst Cavalry Division Air 
Force liaison officer. I wound up 
with the 7th Regiment—descendants 
of the troops who stood with Custer 
at the gallant battle of the Little Big- 
horn. Now they fight as infantrymen 


As the panicked Communists broke 
and ran, my Mosquito pilot was going 
slightly nuts, afraid they would get 
away before our fighters got there. 


but they still sport the colorful yel- 
low scarves of the old-line cavalry 
and their jeeps are adorned with 
saddle horns. 

At the regimental command post 
the controller I was relieving gave 
me a quick briefing. From then on 
I was on my own. 

Things were pretty dull the first 
two days. We were in bivouac and 
I spent most of my time getting ac- 
quainted and checking equipment. 
On the 19th a new regimental CO 
checked in—Lt. Col. William A. Har- 
ris, a fine commander and a tough 
fighting man who knows how to use 
his air. The CP moved to another 
area and I was still a little bit in the 
dark about just what I was supposed 
to do. 





I found out soon enough. During 
the evening of September 20, Divi- 
sion Headquarters called us to a 
briefing. The 7th was to be the 
spearhead of a major attack to be 
launched all along the line. Plainly 
the honeymoon was over, so I asked 
for priority on all fighters sent into 
our area. My request was granted 
and we went back to our CP. Next 
day, at 0300 hours, Battalion Task 
Force LYNCH was formed and we 
moved north to Tabu-Dong. I was 
about to learn forward air controlling 
the hard way. 

I had always thought controllers 
hung around the front lines, just be- 
hind a machine-gun crew or a fox- 
holed rifleman. But that is seldom 
the case and I can’t say I was un- 
happy about it. During an advance 
or an action I was never out of sight 
of the regimental commander. This 
war is a war of movement—of prob- 
ing tank patrols, battalion actions, 
and reconnaissance operations, any 
one of which might need air support. 
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I stuck close to the regimental CP. 

At 0800 hours on September 21, 
we shoved off from Tabu-Dong to 
seize and hold the ferry on the 
Naktong River. The first five miles 
we moved slowly through a scene of 
complete devastation. We bypassed 
pockets of resistance whenever we 
could. Our job was to secure the 
ferry for the troops that were to fol- 
Jow us. 

Fighter bombers had been work- 
ing over the place and it was a mess. 
\s a result it was slow going, but Lt. 
Col. Lynch, Ist Bn. CO, didn’t mind. 
lie has a good word for the fighters 
in his report—“The Air Force had 
done a complete job of destruction 
of enemy weapons, tanks, and am- 
:iunition.” That one sentence cov- 
cred a lot of territory. 

Over the dusty, twisting roads of 
the Korean mountains our column 
of Patton tanks and truck-mounted 
infantry rumbled toward the Nak- 
tong. In my radio jeep, up towards 
the front of the column, near the 
artillery liaison officer’s vehicle, I 
kept a constant check on any enemy 
movements on our flanks or up 
ahead. At this stage of the game we 
weren't primarily interested in kill- 





ing Commies. We were to plunge 
straight through his lines to the river 
crossing. 

As we neared the Naktong, at 
about 1500 hours, the armored spear- 
head flushed a large concentration of 
North Koreans out of their en- 
trenched positions in the hills above 
the river bank. This was too good 
to miss. Flights of 80s and 51s had 
been checking in with me regularly 
but we hadn't needed them. Our 
flanks were clean. Now we had a job 
for strafers. 

I took a run up to the head of the 
column. I wanted to pinpoint its 
exact location betore calling flights 
to work over the panicked Commies. 
My Mosquito pilot was going slight- 
ly nuts over the numbers of fleeing 
enemy soldiers he was afraid would 
get away. But in five minutes the 
first flight nosed over. For the next 
45 minutes or so the Naktong ran 
red as North Koreans were slaugh- 
tered by the hundreds in a futile at- 
tempt to get across to safer ground. 
When I got to the crossing, and dur- 
ing the short drive to the river, I saw 
more hundreds who had surrendered 
under the pounding of strafing fight- 
ers and roaring tanks. We captured 
several vehicles and guns—and re- 
captured some of our own. 

That night was sleepless. The 
Commies probed at our perimeter 




















































and engaged a couple of tanks in a 
fire fight. We stayed awake in case 
they should try a banzai attack. Even 
before nightfall little groups of sui- 
cide troops, holed up in small vil- 
lages, old houses, or wrecked tanks, 
fired on us from time to time. But 
the only damage they did was to my 
nerves. 

The action broke up at daybreak 
with 300 North Korean dead. The 
rest, about 50 or 60, were captured. 
The regiment secured both sides of 
the river and the troops spent the 
rest of the day mopping up. I took 
it easy, directing the Mosquito on a 
reconnaissance around the area. At 
1600 we moved across the river and 
up the road to the village of Sangju 
—about five miles. 

Next day I had to go back to 
Taegu for the day, expecting to re- 
join the regiment at Sangju that 
night. But I didn’t see them for three 
days. They moved out before I got 
back and it took three days of hard 
driving over the rutted mountain 
roads before we caught up with them 
at Osan. There the regiment had 
linked up with the 7th Division, 
moving east after the Inchon land- 
ing. The controller who relieved me 
—supposedly for one day—was glad 
to see me back. 

We sat on our tails at Osan for 
five days while the battalions filled 
their ammo belts and caught up on 
their sleep. My T-6 Mosquito pulled 
routine reconnaissance flights. All in 
all, it was a welcome break. We left 
Osan to occupy positions north of 
Seoul near Paekchon, about four 
miles south of the Parallel. Enemy 
resistance during the march was 
light. Our Mosquito ranged out 
ahead of us, constantly checking the 
flanks for enemy movement. Col- 
umn-cover fighter flights called in 
regularly, but we didn’t need them 
so I sent them on to other controllers 
who had targets. Two days later we 
crossed the 38th and arrived at Han- 
po-ri. We were between two North 
Korean divisions—one to the south, 
one to the north. The 8th Regiment, 
south of us, was driving one com- 
plete Red division ahead of it to 
where we had cut its escape routes. 
The next few days promised plenty 
of action and we had word from the 
weathermen that ceilings and visi- 
bilities—which had been excellent— 
would hold. Our morale went up a 
notch. Commies don’t move in the 
daytime in good weather. 

Two days later the Red division 
began fighting its way out of our 
trap. It was good shooting. We had 
all the fighters we could use. I had 
every flight my senior controller at 
division headquarters could send me 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WE CALL THE SHOTS 


beating up villages and other troop 
assembly areas. The regimental CP 
was in a little schoolhouse on a hill. 
From it we could see everything we 
were hitting. We had cut the main 
north-south supply route and the 
enemy was on the run. 

We dug in and, as the 8th Regi- 
ment pushed the Commies into us, 
we shot them up with artillery. 
When they reeled and started for 
the flanks we hit them with fighter 
bombers. The sight of so many UN 
planes over the Reds had the dough- 
foots grinning from ear to ear. Regi- 
mental officers stopped by my bat- 


THE AUTHOR 


First Lieutenant John S. Robert- 
son, USAF, is well qualified to 
speak of air-ground operations 
from the working man’s point 
of view. Besides his stretch as 
a forward air controller he flew 
109 missions in F-80s in Korea. 
He now is flying F-84s with the 
20th Fighter Bomber Group, 
Tactical Air Command, at Shaw 
Air Force Base, South Carolina. 


tered jeep and listened in for a few 
moments. From where I was, the 
tank battalion, the field artillery bat- 
talion, and the mortar company were 
fanned out below and to the south 
and liaison was no problem. Targets 
that could not be reached by the 
guns were relayed to me and we put 
both Air Force and Marine fighters 
into the air. The cooperation was 
beautiful and many a Commie had 
his breakfast in hell next morning. 
That night things quieted down and 
we curled up in our foxholes to get 
some rest before the next move. 
Next day was October 18, just a 
month since I had reported for duty. 
We jumped off at 0600 up the Red 
road to Pyongyang. The first objec- 
tive was Namchonjom, assembly 
point for two North Korean divi- 
sions. I thought I already had seen 
some coordinated maneuvering, but 
the battle for Namchonjom was a 
classic. Our central fire control cen- 
ter was on a hill about a mile from 
town. The tank, artillery, and mor- 
tar liaison officers and myself had 
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perfect radio contact with lead tank 
and infantry elements. Reception 
was loud and clear and we didn’t 
have a blocked transmission. 

When the tank and infantry point- 
men called in enemy strong points to 
us we could put almost any type of 
fire into the target. The enemy’s 
casualty rate must have been terrific. 
As the tanks and infantry rolled 
ahead so did the fighters. Between 
them they chewed up everything in 
sight. By 1500 hours Namchonjom 
was ours and I drove into town past 
the torn remnants of the North Ko- 
rean defense positions. Burned-out 





gun positions, wrecked vehicles and 
dead Commies littered the place. 

My relief arrived the day after we 
took Namchonjom and I left the regi- 
ment to return to my squadron in 
Japan. The cooperation I had re- 
ceived impressed me with the im- 
portance the infantryman places on 
air-ground operations. And, as the 
cooperation got better, the enemy 
suffered in proportion. Everyone I 
talked to, officers and men, embar- 
rassed me with praise for the Air 
Force. When my radio jeep rolled 
by a column of infantry, the GIs 
were never too weary for a friendly 
wave of the hand. 

Other forward air controllers I 
know had some interesting experi- 
ences of their own. Lt. Henry L. 
Reynolds, now here at the 20th 
Fighter Bomber Group, once used 
modern fighter bombers against an 
old-fashioned cavalry column, Here’s 
the way Hank tells it: 

“We were at Napchongjong, about 
60 miles from the Yalu. The Chinese 
Commies had just got into the war 


and at our level we didn’t know the 
whole score. We just held our breat 
and hoped. Anyway, there we werd 
in this God-forsaken country, sitting 
tight. 

“The division on our right was be 
ing hit hard, so all the availabk 
fighters were working for them. A 
a result I didn’t have much to dj 
until I got a call from a forward ob 
servation post. They had spotted ; 
column of Chinese cavalry, on tough 
hairy, little Mongolian ponies, ap 
parently trying to cut our rear. 

“Horse cavalry! I thought I was j 
the wrong war. Because the divisio 
on our right was taking such a beat 
ing it took me about 20 minutes to 
get a flight but then we knocked of 
about 200 horses and men. On J 
deal like that the flexibility of air 
power can't be beat, because it goe 
right in on a definite target.” 

Another friend, Lt. Richard C€ 
Brown, had a hectic tour as forwar 
controller for the 23rd Republic 
Korea Regiment. They had ad 
vanced to within 20 miles of the 
Manchurian border when the Chi 
nese broke it up. Withdrawing witl 
the column in the freezing tempera 
tures of wintertime Korea. Dic 
learned a lot about tactical air in : 
rearguard action. 

Dick probably had the roughes 
time of any forward air controller it 
Korea. He was short on equipment 
once he had to have radio crystals 
dropped to him by parachute. His 
tactical control group lost contac! 
with him. He didn’t have an inter 
preter with him and ran head o 
into language troubles. 

When I started my tour I knew 
about as much about the job of a for 
ward air controller as the ground 
people did about the mission 
fighter bombers. We learned to 
gether as we went along. Before 
long we were old hands at the busi: 
ness. My jeep and radio were old 
and needed repair, as did most al 
that time. Sometimes fighter suppor! 
was asked for job that artillery o 
tanks could do. A few times too 
many aircraft were called for and 
we had to hold flights until there 
was room for them on target. But 
the over-all plan worked out. 

Based on my tour as. a forward 
air controller, three elements s'‘and 
out as vital to the air-ground t:am. 
The first, of course, is communica 
tions—dependable, rugged _: .dio 
equipment. The second is close ¢0- 
operation between the regimental 
operations officer and the tactical ait 
control party, The third is coordina 
tion between the controller and the 
artillery and tank liaison officers. 
Given these three elements, the ait- 
ground team is unbeatable. 










































MUROUS BUG CHASES 


The most exacting group of pilots in the business is the test 
jockey crew which wrings out the nation’s newest aircraft 
high above the sunbaked bed of Muroc Dry Lake, 


at Edwards Air Force Base, California 


























































F YOU'VE ever had the notion 
that a test pilot is a carefree dare- 
devil who has a whee of a time 

wringing out spanking new airplanes, 
then you should spend a day or two 
watching the way they work at Ed- 
wards AFB, Muroc, California. 

Test flying, Muroc-style, is just 
about the most exacting, painstaking 
kind of flight duty. You might do 
some pretty spectacular flying at 
times, but it wouldn’t be just be- 
cause you had an urge for high 
speeds and tricky maneuvers. Every 
move you make, from takeoff to land- 
ing, has a specific purpose. 

The main thing Muroc wants to 
know is whether an airplane will fly 
—and how well. Tactical evaluation 
is left to the boys at Eglin. But 
there’s a lot more to performance 
than just aerodynamic characteristics 
of an airplane, and you'll find ex- 
perts at Muroc on everything from 
powerplants to armament. 


Here’s a Muroc skull session: Left to 
right: Maj. W. W. Seller, Lt. J._S. 
Nash, Maj. N. H. Lathrop, Maj. Chuck 
Yeager, Lt. Col. F. K. Everest, Maj. 
Jack Ridley, Lt. Col. Gust Askounis. 
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Just what makes a test pilot has 
never been clearly defined. The 
pilots themselves sum it all up as 
“aptitude and enthusiasm.” Aptitude 
of course includes a_ reasonable 
amount and variety of flying ex- 
perience (1500 hours would be 
about the minimum), top-notch 
physical condition, and, if not engi- 
neering training, at least an engineer- 
ing type of mind. 

Enthusiasm is something you 
either have or you haven't. The ea- 
gerest and hottest jockey in a combat 
outfit may prove a dud as a test pilot. 

It takes at least a year to make a 
good pilot into a good beginner test 
pilot. It isn’t quite the same as test 
flving for a manufacturer, where 
you work day in and day out on the 
same type of equipment. At Muroc 
a pilot who gets too used to the feel 
of one type of plane loses his ability 
as an impartial judge. So they try to 
keep every pilot current on as many 
different planes as possible. 

The extra-curricular work of the 
test pilots tends to keep them from 
getting spoiled by over exposure to 
only the latest and fastest stuff. Far 
from being complete glamor boys, 
they are regular working pilots and 
between tests are apt to be kiting off 
in a C-47 or B-25 to pick up an 
urgently needed part. Edwards isn’t 
served by MATS and the very na- 
ture of its work makes it necessary 
for the field to be self-sufficient for 
igh priority transportation. 

The test pilots also have to put 
in a lot of time flying “chase planes.” 
These tag along throughout an en- 
tire test flight—just as a precaution. 
lf something suddenly went wrong 
an experienced .test pilot close by 
would be in a better position than 
anyone on the ground to decide what 
had happened and suggest precau- 
tions against it happening again. 
Then too, there are “routine” inci- 
dents, such as a landing gear being 
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Some Muroc projects are non-military like Allison-Convair Turboliner tests (above). 
Below are three views of the latest: experimental aircraft to be tested at Edwards, 
the Bell X-5, first aircraft with variable-swept wings depicted in two smaller photos. 
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down but not looking to the chase 
pilot as though it had locked (it 
hadn't). Or the test pilot who lost 
oxygen but wasn’t aware of it until 
the chase pilot decided he was be- 
having erratically. 

Age doesn’t seem to be a major 
factor in test flying, although the ex- 
perience requirements rule out the 
beardless youngsters. The average 
starting age is about 25. There 
doesn’t seem to be any stopping age. 
Veterans of three to five years at 
Muroc, fellows like Lt. Col. Gust 
Askounis, Maj. W. W. Sellers, Lt. 
Col. Frank K. (Pete) Everest, Maj. 
Chuck Yeager, Capt. Joe Wolfe and 
others all have pushed beyond 30 
and aren't showing any sign of senile 
decline so far. 

Then there is Brig. Gen. Albert 
Boyd, boss of the whole Muroc show 
and as flying a man as there is on 
the place. Boyd has left 40 far be- 
hind but he still shows all the en- 
thusiasm and aptitude of a youngster. 
And they'll assure you at Muroc 
that it isn’t just an old man’s refusal 
to relinquish the joy and the glory 
to younger men. When Gen. Boyd 
flies, and he often does, it is as a 
demanding (and very popular) leader 
of the most exacting group of pilots 
in the business. Few men still active 
have flown more different airplanes, 
or know more of what to expect from 
new ones. 

Another perfectionist veteran is 
Major Jack Ridley, chief of the test 
engineering branch. Ridley, like Gen. 
Boyd, uses his flying ability to cor- 
relate and control his administrative 
responsibilities. He likes to analyze 
performance data in the cockpit as 
well as on paper. So he takes his 
turns in the air with the rest of them 
on everything that comes along from 
the X-1 to the T-28 trainer. 

Ridley, with an-engineering de- 
gree from Cal-Tech plus wide, ex- 
perience in the field, is well qualified 
to hold down one of the toughest 
exacting jobs in this exacting estab- 
lishment. He has a reputation for 
computing and predicting with al- 
most uncanny accuracy just what an 
(Continued on page 62) 























Report from Europe 


mpty Skies Over the Old Corral 





Wiesbaden, Germany 

-T is a sad fact that United States airpower in Eu- 
rope today is a nightmarish, Alice-in-Wonderland sort 
of thing. Its continental bases were built for the 
wrong war. Its equipment is not our best. Its head- 
quarters is still in the embryonic stage. And for the 
past year it has been at the end of the line for equip- 
ment, supplies, and money. 

On the credit side of the ledger, unit morale is high, 
and there are encouraging signs of awakening might 
and cooperation across the face of Europe. But they 
are signs only, not yet strong enough to wipe out the 
nightmare of USAFE’s current status. Whether or not 
it can be transformed into a pleasant awakening de- 
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Before the Normandy invasion in 1944 
Gen. Eisenhower told his troops that 
any planes they saw overhead would be 
their own. Now, unfortunately, the 
situation in Europe is likely to be re- 
versed. To untangle the puzzle is the 
job facing Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, as 
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pends largely on how the European nations cooperate 
in the welding of it into an effective defense force 
when coordinated with their own units. 

Our hole cards in the gigantic poker game now 
being played across the Atlantic are our bases in the 
British Isles and North Africa. Their strength in turn 
rests on the top-notch condition of the MATS bases, 
communications network, and routes through New- 
foundland, Greenland and Iceland, and through the 
Azores and North Africa. But there the advantage 
ends. 

On the continent itself, we have two US fighter 
groups and a troop carrier group. All are within min- 
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commander-in-chief of Allied Air Forces. (= 



































































































































































































































































































utes of the Russian zone and a Rus- 
sian move would find them scurry- 
ing for cover—providing there was a 
warning. For only the threat of stra- 
tegic bombers in England and North 
Africa keeps them out of the sitting 
duck category. 

Poised against them are two Red 
threats—MIG-15s in considerable 
numbers and West German Commu- 
nists in groups cohesive enough to 
threaten our bases around Munich 
and at Rhein Main. 

Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad’s head- 
quarters are in vulnerable Wies- 
baden, not from choice but from ne- 
cessity. It would make a lot more 
sense to put it in France, coordinated 
with Gen. Ejisenhowers SHAPE 
headquarters. It will be moved to 
France some day. Or to somewhere 
besides Western Germany. 
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The air defense task in Western 


World War II. Then there was 
neither time nor need to build up 
elaborate bases in France. The 
heavies operated out of England. 
The fighters and light bombers used 
makeshift fields that leapfrogged 
along with the pace of our advance. 

After the war German bases were 
rebuilt to handle Occupation air 
units. Now they are virtually in the 
front lines and the job in France 
has barely begun. The first task is 
to build air depots, the primary one 
at Istres, far in the south of France 
near Marseilles. Then we need fight- 
er strips, transport bases, and a gen- 
eral beefing up of the support instal- 
lations all the way back to the United 
States. Transport is tight and all 
problems will be magnified as the 
buildup gathers momentum. 

North African and British bases 





Europe is a knotty one but given the 
time and the money it can be solved 


But it takes a bit of doing to move 
a big headquarters in Europe these 
days. There are problems of office 
space, of the niceties of international 
cooperation, of communications and 
other vital facilities, hard to visualize 
from the U.S. side of the Atlantic. 

USAFE is in Wiesbaden because 
the facilities necessary to make it op- 
erative exist here. This German city 
has been the headquarters of the 
12th Air Force, charged with sup- 
port of the Occupation troops. It 
has also served as headquarters for 
the MATS command in Europe. 

A nearby airfield—Y-80—and the 
big MATS terminal at Rhein Main 
offer the kind of maintenance and 
operaticn a headquarters of this type 
needs. Billets and visitors’ quarters 
are available in Wiesbaden and 
Frankfurt. Some of these are impos- 
sible to find in France, the balance 
is difficult. To get them will take 
time and money. 

Even more pressing is the fact that 
the air bases in France that are 
needed to meet the threat of Rus- 
sian attack simply do not exist. The 
communications facilities do not ex- 
ist. The office space, the housing, 
the airfields, the warehouse, and the 
ground vehicles do not exist. 

To place this lack in perspective, 
think back to the closing stages of 
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that were good enough for B-24s and 
B-17s can’t handle B-36s and B-47s. 
They must be reworked or built from 
scratch. In the United States our 
worry about Russian airpower deals 
largely with the strength and abili- 
ties of the Communists’ long-range 
air forces. This is a relatively minor 
consideration in the preparation for 
the defense of Europe, although it 
cannot be discounted entirely. 

But what worries Europeans most, 
and Americans in Europe, is the 
shorter-range guided missiles de- 
veloped from the V-weapons the 
Germans launched against England. 
The threat of their use against our 
forces will dictate many an overhaul 
of doctrine and practice. 

And this sort of overhaul has al- 
ready begun. The fact was pointed 
up in the recent Exercise UM- 
BRELLA, a small preliminary ma- 
neuver to a large-scale exercise, SIR- 
RUS, scheduled for September. One 
of the main objectives of UMBREL- 
LA was to assess the operational mo- 
bility of jet units and their ability to 
operate effectively from bases other 
than their own. In a V-weapon war 
fighter units may have to leap from 
bases to base, from country to coun- 
try, and become operative as soon as 
their tires hit the runway. 

Support forces will have to be just 


as mobile and UMBRELLA mad: a 
start in this direction. Administ;a- 
tive units, maintenance men, coin- 
munications experts—together with 
their records and equipment—must 
be able to pack up shop and go at a 
moment’s notice. 

Unfortunately UMBRELLA was 
scarcely a fair test of the latter ca- 
pability. Most of the transport air- 
craft were pressed into service as 
simulated bombers, still another in- 
dication of the slenderness of our 
European air shoestring. 

UMBRELLA also spotlighted a 
tough problem, even ‘in these days 
of radar. Hugging the ground to 
avoid electronic detection, flights of 
“enemy” fighter bombers swept over 
the defensive airfields, wreaking sim- 
ulated havoc on planes parked row 
on row. Under wartime conditions 
the damage would have been terrific. 

The answer seems elementary— 
disperse the planes. But for disper- 
sal one needs airfields and, as pointed 
out previously, there aren’t enough. 

Some progress has been made in 
the standardization of equipment 
(primarily because the United States 
and. Britain predominate in the de- 
sign and production of aircraft). 

There are extremely delicate ques- 
tions of sovereign rights, and the 
even more delicate problems of local 
prides and prejudices. The commu- 
nity relations problems of USAF 
bases in this country, are magnified 
a hundredfold overesas. 

Personnel problems are many and 
will get worse before they get better. 
This is perhaps the most ticklish 
situation of the batch. Prolonged 
overseas service without wife and 
family is tough enough when a shoot- 
ing war is going on. In a state of 
peace it becomes well nigh intoler- 
able. But families must be housed 
and fed—and evacuated if possible 
when the bombs begin to fall. No 
one has figured out a good answer. 

Supply and spare-parts pipelines 
are as hard to fill as in wartime, prob- 
ably more so since material is less 
expendable. The training of Euro- 
pean troops and airmen along lines 
of standard doctrine requires intense 
effort on the part of our people. 

We still need linguists. The lai- 
guage barrier is a big one, even 
though English has been adopted «s 
the standard command language. 

This, then, is a bare outline of the 
problems facing the Air Force in Eu- 
rope. It’s outlook is not a happy 
one. And before it improves to any 
great extent, both ourselves and our 
allies must face up to some unpleas- 
ant facts. Some belt-tightening is in 
order unless we are to write oii 
Western Europe completely.—WIL- 
LIAM G. KEY. 
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NACA’s new research techniques are 


lines exploring the mysterious transonic 
ense 


half-world which holds the key 


to practical supersonic flight 








JIGGEST blind spot in the never-ending search for 
faster and faster fighters, bombers, and guided 
missiles has been the turbulent, tricky transonic region 
where the air is a queer mixture of subsonic and 
supersonic flow. Now researchers at the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics Langley Laboratory 
in Virginia have discovered ways to eliminate the 
piling up of shock waves in a wind tunnel section that 
hitherto has made transonic tunnel tests impractical. 
Two tunnels at Langley have been modified for such 


work, the largest with a test section 16 feet in diame- 

ter, giving American science a tremendous edge in the 

vital research race for operational supersonic aircraft. 
(continued on page 32) 











Inside the huge return passage of the NACA’s 16-foot trans 
tunnel, these vanes turn the airflow smoothly around a 90-degit 
corner. The straight bars help to reduce turbulence of the { 
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This milestone is so important because lack of information a 
the transonic region has been a bottleneck in the developmen 
supersonic airframes. Powerplants for supersonic tactical pl 
have been developed and are going into production. Tomor 
planes will be supersonic, it is conceded. But they will also 
transonic, because they must pass through the transonic regiot 
the beginning and the end of every trip. Hitherto transonic 
formation was gained only through actual flights of supersq@ 
experimental planes, like the X-1, or through models dropped f 
high-flying planes and pulled through the speed of sound by gi 
ity. Now this dope can be supplemented by wind tunnel test 
in which test conditions can be carefully controlled and evalua 
More data for the design of ultra-high-speed aircraft and mis 

(Continued on page 34) 


Two counter-rotating fans, each powered by a 30,000-hp cledg 
motor, drive the air through the 16-foot tunnel (left). (Belo 
white wool tufts strung on a wire grid are placed in the wake 
a delta wing model in the Langley 7x10-foot tunnel to giv 
graphic picture of the turbulence formed behind each wing |! 
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nother look at the return passage in the 16-foot tunnel. The 
ir vents in foreground are part of an air exchange system that re- 
noves warm, slow-moving air and substitutes cool air from outside. 
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e wake§At the other end of the scale is this tiny 11-inch hypersonic tun- Titanium, which will replace aluminum alloy in many parts of} | 
_Siv@inel to study the nature of airflow at from five to ten times the highspeed aircraft, is tested for strength at high temperatures 
wing speed of sound. Photo shows side plate removed, exposing nozzle (above). The full-scale tunnel (below) was originally built to 


at left, a narrow slit through which air enters under great pres- test full-scale airplanes at flying speed, now tests high-speed| 
sure. The air then expands rapidly and rushes past the model. planes at landing speeds. Entrance cone measures 30 by 60 feet.| 
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radio telemeter (above) is installed in a research model to be flown at the 
allops Island research station. Using several channels, it transmits aerody- 
mic information to a ground station. Delta-wing model (below) is prepared 
r launching to obtain aerodynamic data on high-speed flight design factors. 
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Circuits of the miniature instruments installed 
a rocket propelled research model are checked at 
the Instrument Research Division at Langley Lab, 
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is obtained at NACA’s Pilotless Aircraft Research 
Station. Located on an isolated strip of beach on 
Wallops Island, off the Virginia seacoast, the station 
played a big part in designing jet fighters like the 
F-91 and XF-92A, the Navy’s delta-wing XF4D, 
and research airplanes like the D-558-II, X-2, and 
X-3. Here rocket-propelled models soar as high as 
100,000 feet and travel five to ten miles before 
plunging into the sea. It’s a one-way trip. Models 
are not recovered. All data is obtained by radar 
tracking and telemetering equipment. Top speeds 
range from 15 to 40 miles per minute (2400 mph) 
and most flights take less than two minutes—some- 
times only 30 or 40 seconds. In flight the model can 
be put through a series of predetermined maneuvers 
to simulate many kinds of flight conditions. It can 
roll, climb, dive, and turn like an airplane. Or- 
dinarily only one model of a specific design is fired. 
Enough data is usually obtained from a single 
flight to make others unnecessary. 


A version with sharply swept wings takes off from 
the Wallops Island launching stand. Data is teleme- 
tered back and recorded on strip film for future use. 








Control panel operator is a busy man before he pushes 
final button for firing. He checks instruments to be sure 
telemeter, recording apparatus and circuits are working. 
Tracking radar (below) follows flight path of model. 


ntrol tower operator checks his map before a rocket firing. It’s a big 
ob to see that the firing area is clear of ships and airplanes. Weird cork- 
rew radio antenna (below) on roof of control building picks up data 
‘lemetered from research models as they travel at supersonic speeds. 
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Highlights from the Congressional Testimony of 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


On May 28-29 General Hoyt S. Vandenberg testified 
before a joint hearing of the Senate’s armed services 
and foreign relations committees concerning the Mac- 
Arthur dismissal, plans and policies in the Far East, and 
| general policies relating to our security. In 10 hours of 
| questioning that filled 363 typewritten pages, the 
| USAF Chief of Staff spelled out more Air Force policy 
than had been made public in a long time. This com- 
pilation of his statements, condensed and arranged by 
subject matter to assist the reader, presents the airpower 
highlights of General Vandenberg's testimony. 


° 
Keeping the Peace 

The ultimate objective for preserving the peace 
centers in a collective security program and a United 
Nations police force. 

It is going to require time to get the United Nations 
ideal into operation to the point where it is so be- 
lieved in throughout the world that it becomes a 
potent force for good. Before the United Nations be- 
comes an effective instrument, we must rely on a bal- 
ance of power concept. 

My idea of the balance of power is that it be so 
regulated within the capacity and capability of the 
United States that this country is able to throw its 
weight to one side or another in order to preserve 
the peace. 

I think the people of the United States should be 
in a position to throw their weight in discussions 
about food, economy and power to the side we be- 
lieve is correct for the .vorld to go on in the way the 
people of the United Siates believe human rights and 
human dignity should be permitted to go. 


Balance of Power 

Under the balance of power concept there are two 
ways to go about establishing peace. 

One way is to shift the balance of power in the 
world by bringing an aggressor nation to its knees so 
its power of resistance is gone for many years. An- 
other method is to achieve a victory that does not 
demand complete annihilation or destruction of a na- 
tion, that does not require unconditional surrender. 
This method combines a military victory and a diplo- 
matic victory. It leaves a force in the world which can 
be applied against the balance of power. By playing 
this balance carefully, peace can be preserved for a 
great many years under explosive conditions. 

The British Navy, which was superior at one time 
to all the combined navies of the world, held the 
balance of power and thereby kept the peace for a 
long time under such conditions. 

Now that we are in an air age, it is possible for 
the nation that dominates the air to dominate the 
balance of power as the British Navy did back then. 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


It is my hope that the United States Air Force can 
be built to a point where it can do a similar job for 
the free nations of the world 


The Great Deterrent 


The United States Air Force, in my opinion, is the 
single potential that has kept the balance of power 
in our favor. It is the one thing that has, up to date, 
kept the Russians from deciding to go to war. 

If we had had an air force of the proper size when 
we entered the Korean conflict there is a very great 
possibility, in my opinion, that the Chinese Com- 
munists would not have dared come in. 

Up to this time the possession of the United States 
Air Force has, in my opinion, prevented the enlarge- 
ment of the Korean conflict into World War III. 

Without this deterrent force, the people who are 
bent upon aggression and who desire to communize 
the entire world will have nothing in their way as a 
deterrent force because they have overwhelming land 
power and their objectives are mainly on land. 

If we do not build it and Russia does—and the in- 
dications are that she is well on her way—we are in 
a position of having no opposition to the threat of her 
world conquest. Therefore, her satellites’ operations 
throughout the world cannot be countered. Nor 
could we counter Russia herself. 

On the other hand, if we, with weapons of mass 
destruction, are able to do it better and more quickly 
than Russia with her weapons of mass destruction, 
the thought of the terrible consequences of that type 
of war would, in my opinion, even cause the masters 
of the Kremlin to pause and consider. 

With a buildup to the proper proportions, the 
United States Air Force can be the greatest deterrent 
to war and the greatest force for peace this nation 
has ever had in its possession since the days when 
we operated a fleet for that purpose. 

The days when the fleet can do that to the extent 
an air force can do it are gone, in my opinion. Those 
days and the days when Britain kept the peace of the 
world with her fleet have passed. 

When the peace of the world is kept today it must 
be kept by airpower. 


The Great Opportunity 


Today the American people have the greatest op- 
portunity since the days of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he said “Walk softly, but carry a 
big stick.” 

The United States has the opportunity to carry a 
big stick, and can walk softly, if people will realize 
that the big stick is the offensive strength of the 
United States Air Force. 

Up to the present time, instead of a big stick, we 
have had a fairly large club; tomorrow it is liable to 
be a willow wand. 
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Today and Tomorrow 

As the power of the Russian Air Force increases 
and their stockpile of atomic weapons increases, the 
job of the United States Air Force becomes roughly 
doubled. 

Today our Air Force is a deterrent to war because 
of its ability to devastate the industrial potential of 
any great nation on the globe. Tomorrow, if the Rus- 
sian Air Force has the atomic bombs and the abjlity 
to deliver them—and we know they are building a 
long range air force—we must have an Air Force 
that can take the attrition that would be necessary 
to destroy that air potential and destroy it promptly. 
After that we must have a sufficient Air Force left to 
destroy the industrial potential, and, after that, to do 
what we call policing action to insure that it will not 
be rebuilt. 

Today, the United States is relatively safe from air 
attack, and the air defenses of this country are about 
adequate. Tomorrow the nation will not be safe from 
such attack, and our air defenses will not be nearly 
adequate enough. 

Tomorrow, which is the date when Russia will 
have sufficient atomic bombs and the aircraft to de- 
liver them, the United States will not have, in my 
opinion, a sufficient Air Force. 


Our Shoestring Air Force 

The United States is operating a shoestring Air 
Force in view of its global responsibilities. 

Today, if used as a whole, this Air Force could lay 
waste the industrial potential of Russia, or the Man- 
churian countryside and the principal cities of China, 
but it could not do both. 

Starting from a 40-odd group Air Force, the air- 
craft industry is unable until 1953 to do much of a 
job toward supplying the airplanes that we would 
lose in a war against any major opposition. 

When you decide to utilize all of this Air Force in 
an all-out effort, recognizing that what is left from 
that can’t be replaced to any material point before 
the spring of 1953, I maintain that you have to 
utilize this Air Force very carefully. 

With this shoestring Air Force it will take from two 
und a half to three years to achieve the air groups 
needed to carry out its present commitments—includ- 
ing the defense of our Far Eastern bases, the defense 
of Western Europe, the defense of the United States 
and the strategic air offensive—regardless of how 
much money you put into it today. 

Nothing you can do today in the way of money 
can assist in getting any more groups before about 
December of 1952. 


The Buildup 


I am not satisfied with the rate of progress of our 
air rearmament program, but I believe that every- 


thing is being done that is within the capabilities and 
limitations of the aircraft production people’s hands 
to speed up the production of aircraft. I believe they 
are having difficulty in obtaining materials. 

From the base at which we started, the basic ap- 
propriations of fiscal year 1951 and the various sup- 
plementals in ’51 for the Air Force were about as 
much as we could spend logically and efficiently in 
that time. But greater efficiency and much greater 
progress could have been made had we had that 
money earlier. 

In 1952 the problem becomes different. Because of 
the base on which we are now starting from, and be- 
cause of the fiscal ’51 funds, we can now spend a 
great deal more money in 1952. Money spent in fiscal 
52 can get you more airpower in ’53. 

The present goal is 95 groups. This is the interim 
program only. It is simply a steppingstone toward 
the force we believe is necessary. 

The planned Air Force goes as far as the fiscal 
1951 and supplementary budgets. That is all I can 
speak firmly about. That is built upon the premise 
that the goal we are after is 95 groups sometime in 
1952 or the spring of 1953. 

In my opinion, that goal of 95 groups is a way sta- 
tion toward the Air Force we must have at the time 
Russia has the atomic capabilities I have spoken of. 

Anything that can be done to speed the buildup of 
the United States Air Force toward the 95 group 
level and, later on, beyond that should be accom- 
plished with as much dispatch as possible. 


The Danger Period 

The gap between the Russian Air Force and the 
United States Air Force is in the process of being 
decreased, but the difficulty is this: They have the 
initiative. If they decide to move they can pick a 
date and a place, or places, advantageous to them. 
The United States, on the other hand, has to be 
equally ready at all places from now on out. 

My feeling is that the danger period begins from 
today and continues to about 1954. In 1953, in my 
opinion, we will be beginning to have an adequate 
military posture. I would not say that in 1953 every- 
thing will be lovely by a long shot. 

I would say it is questionable whether time is on 
our side. 


A Manpower Problem 

The public works requirement goes hand in hand 
with the procurement of airplanes and people. 

There have been some delays in getting men for 
the expanding Air Force due to public works monies 
that, had the Air Force obtained them earlier, greater 
numbers could have been taken care of and greater 
numbers could have been trained. 

I should like to put in a plea for rapid action on 
the Hill when such things as public works come up, 
for adequate facilities to receive the men in greater 
quantities, to train them and, after they have become 
composite units, to house them with proper recreation 
facilities. 

We must not bring people into the United States 
Air Force or any other branch of the service for a 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GENERAL VANDENBERG 


period of time to live in an atmosphere of such low- 
ered standards that the entire standard of living of 
the United States is going to be affected by it. 


Balanced Forces 

Back in February of 1949 in Dallas and in May of 
1949 in Indianapolis I made two talks on the balance 
of forces, and I stated at that time that in my opinion 
the use of the name—balance of forces—was mislead- 
ing. I said that what we have to balance our forces 
toward is the threat, not against each other. We musi 
balance our forces against the enemy and his forces 
and his potential. This balance should be designed in 
proportion to evade an enemy’s strength and exploit 
his weakness. I still have that opinion. 


Results in Korea 

There has been an awful lot of foolish material 
written and expressed about tactical air support in 
Korea. I have letters from practically all the division 
commanders, the regimental commanders, the com- 
manding general of the Eighth Army, from General 
Ridgway, all of which I think might be enlightening 
if there is still any question in anyone’s mind about 
tactical support over there. (In reply, Senator Richard 
Russell (D-Ga.), chairman of the inquiry, said. 
“There is no question in my mind that the tactical 
support has been one of the material factors that 
keeps us from being driven out of there, General.” ) 

Some weeks ago, near Hamhung, a ground force 
pushed forward atter a night attack by a single B-29, 
and found 600 casualties. 

More recently, following the enemy’s 17 May re- 
newal of their attack, close support missions on two 
successive nights accounted for nearly 4,000 enemy 
troops. That was verified by actual count. 


CONTINUED 





Our reports from prisoners of war tell of an in- 
creasing feeling of hopelessness and futility among 
the enemy units, moving at night and in bad weather, 
and going into concealment during the day. 

The difficulty as we go north and as the distance 
between the Yalu River and our front lines decreases 
is due to the fact that their night movements can be 
made in two successive stages. There is a very short 
time, comparatively speaking, that their supplies and 
reinforcements are under attack because of the short 
length of time it takes them, in motor convoy or 
otherwise, to run down from the border to the front 
lines. 

With the increase in night operations in which we 
are becoming increasingly successful, and we are 
pressing that with everything we can, it would be 
more difficult today for them to successfully operate 
than it was five, six or seven months ago, but still, 
the greater the length of road and rail that you can 
get the enemy from his main source of supply the 
more advantageous it is to the Air Force, and there- 
fore as you decrease it, it becomes less advantageous. 


Of MIGs and Sabres 

They have a jet engine in the MIG-15 that is 
superior to any jet engine we have today. Our train- 
ing is superior and our gunnery control in the aircraft 
is superior, which gives us an advantage, even though 
they have the advantage of speed and climb and 
operations at altitude. Our F-86 has a slight ad- 
vantage in range over the MIG. Our pilots at the 
present time are much superior in tactics and tech- 
nique of air fighting, in my opinion. They are better 
trained and their armament is superior. 

The engine in the MIG is a very marked improve- 

(Continued on page 61) 


“SHOULDN'T YOU RESIGN .. .” 


A quote from AIR FORCE, and the repartee that followed, provided top news head- 
lines during the testimony of General Vandenberg. Here‘s a transcript of the incident. 


Senator Hickenlooper. General, you are familiar with 
the magazine Arr Force, are you not? 


General Vandenberg. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hickenlooper. 1 want to point out that in 
the March 1951 special issue of Am Force, in dis- 
cussing the use of air in Korea, this magazine, which 
is published by a number of eminently experienced 
men in airpower, quotes you as saying: 

“Isolating the battlefield from reinforcements is 
the prime function of tactical air. Airpower was ren- 
dered practically inoperative when the United Na- 
tions, in an effort to avoid a diplomatic rupture with 
the Chinese Communists, halted offensive action at 
the Yalu River.” 

Then they go ahead and explain what they think 
that means. Now, General Vandenberg, that state- 
ment of yours, I think, is just as critical of UN policy 
(and I will have some other statements at a later 
date) as anything that General MacArthur ever said. 

Now let me ask you this, because you recom- 
mended or concurred in his withdrawal. Shouldn’t 

| - you resign your commission. or get out of the service 


or be recalled for criticizing UN policy? And I am 
not advocating that, General, bear in mind, but I am 
saying that you concurred in General MacArthur's 
recall on the basis that there was a cumulative dis- 
agreement with policy. 

Now what about your own situation, and I think 
there are some other statements we can bring up 
where you have been in disagreement with policy? 
Now I think it gets down to a question of morals and 
perhaps the philosophy of this thing. 


General Vandenberg. Senator, I don’t think that I 
disagreed with any policy. I was explaining a result 
from military action. I was not advocating it. 

I made a statement, and as I believe it today, 
that statement is factual when you consider the point 
of time to which I was talking. 

At that time the United Nations forces were up 
close to the Yalu. There was very little distance be- 
tween the Yalu and the front line where airpower 
could operate against them, and I was simply making 
a factual statement that when that condition occurs, 
your airpower is relatively ineffective. 




























MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
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ENGINEERED FOR DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE 





For years Mid-Continent’s airliners have been kept at maxi- 
mum operating efficiency. 


Mid-Continent’s 26 aircraft operate over 4000 route miles 
daily with BG spark plugs—to assure dependable service. 


At airports all over the world, wherever reliability and dur- 
ability are main considerations, BG is the first choice of. 
engineering and maintenance personnel ... and has been for 
more than one-third of a century. 












For information on BG products, write: 


THE CORPORATION | 
136 WEST 52nd STREET, | 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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METAL GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION a co 
JAN-C-490, Grade| 
U.S.A. 57-0- 2, Type II, Class C “GRANODINE’’ 
U.S.A. 51- 70-1, inish 22.02, Class C 
STEEL U.S.A. 57-0-2, Type Il, Class B te ” 
U:S.A. 51-70-1, Finish'22.02, Class B renmAnne 
U.S.A. 57-0-2, Type Il, Class A ""THERMOIL- 
U.S.A. 51-70-1, Finish 22.02, Class A GRANODINE’’ 
MIL-C-5541 
MIL-S-5002 
ALUMINUM AN-F-20 "““ALODINE’’ 
U.S. Navord 0.S. 675 
16E4 (Ships) 
QQ-P-416 
RR-C-82 
ZINC JAN-F-495 “LITHOFORM”’ 
AN-F-20 
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“GRANODINE”® 


“GRANODINE” forms a zinc phosphate coating on 
steel and zinc surfaces. This non-metallic bond holds 
and protects the paint finish and thus preserves the 
metal underneath. 


i] “PERMADINE”® 


asi forms an oil-adsorptive zinc phosphate 
coating on steel, which, when treated with rust inhib- 
iting oil, is highly corrosion resistant. 


“THERMOIL-GRANODINE”® 


“THERMOIL-GRANODINE” forms a manganese-iron 
phosphate coating on steel, which, when oiled, 
provides wear-resistance for rubbing parts — and, 
when oiled or painted, inhibits corrosion. 


“ALODINE”® 


“ALODINE”, the new ACP protective coating chemi- 
cal for aluminum, anchors the paint finish and 
protects the metal painted or unpainted. 


aa “LITHOFORM”® 


“LITHOFORM” makes paint stick to galvanized iron 
and other zinc and cadmium surfaces. 





Write for more information on these products. 
Send for new descriptive folders on the ACP 
metal-protective, rust proofing and paint 
bonding chemicals listed in this advertisement. 











Pioneering Research and Development Since 1914 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
- AMBLER, PA. 


Manvtocturers of METALLURGICAL, AGRICULTURAL ond PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 











TECH TADA 


By Helena Redmond 


In Korea jet engines are being started by “arti- 
ficial respiration”, according to General Electric Co. 
Method uses exhaust blast from one jet to start an- 
other directly behind it. It was first tried on F-86s. 





American Helicopter Co., Inc., Manhattan 
Beach, Calif., won AF design contest for light- 
weight, single-place helicopter for Army front-line 
reconnaissance. Helicopter folds into air-drop- 
pable container, can be carried by two men, is 
ready for flight about 20 minutes after it hits 
ground. Tip-located pulse jets provide power. 
Seven designs were entered. 





Sometimes enough snow forms in a jet cockpit 
to interfere with visibility. Phenomenon is brought 
about by outside air friction whch heats canopy 
enough to cause sudden temperature change 
inside plane. Best remedy is to turn on cockpit 
cooling system before outside heats up—and to 
cool cockpit slowly. Aero-Med engineers say heat 
is now bigger problem than cold. 





Old method of treating frosthite called for cold 
water or snow packs, thawing injured flesh gradu- 
ally. Experiments at AF School of Aviation Medi- 
cine indicate that rapid thawing with warm water 
saves more tissue, reduces danger of gangrene. 





Civilian contractors will soon service, test and 
repair many items formerly maintained by Air 
Force. New plan covers upkeep of items like 
office machines, commercial aircraft supplies, 
watches, clothing and furniture. 





Republic F-84G is first operational jet fighter to 
roll off production line fully equipped for mid-air 
refueling by tanker plane. System is designed for 
use with Boeing-developed “flying boom.” Plane 
also has automatic pilot and improved main- 
tenance features. Latter includes access doors for 
pilot servo mechanisms. 





Increased flight altitudes are adding to diffi- 
culties of conversation. Air density at 35,000 feet 
—about one-fifth that at sea level—means you can 
say less words in a single breath. You must work 
harder to produce an intelligent conversation. De- 
signers of airborne electric equipment at Wright's 
Electronic Sub-Division are working on the prob- 
lem. 





Possibilities of future long-range radio com- 
munication were pointed up in text flight con- 
ducted by Electronic Sub-Division. Continuous 
voice communication was maintained between 
base and plane using standard VHF radio equip- 
ment during 2125-mile flight to Seattle. Fre- 
quencies were pre-selected through ionospheric 
predictions. 
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WE’RE LIFTING THE BUSHEL BASKET— 
AND LETTING OUT OUR LIGHT! 


Probably you didn’t know it because we haven't told you. BUT—for 
the past five years we've been building car and truck radios for General 
Motors. In 1950 alone we built nearly 2,000,000 radios for prac- 
tically all types of vehicles. Our production tops that of any other 
car radio manufacturer. 


Since we stopped making radio and electronic equipment for the 
armed forces during World War II, we’ve concentrated on making 
our facilities the largest and our products the finest in the industry. 
Unlike most others, we’re not just an assembly plant. We make 
practically all the parts that go into our products. Our design 
and research engineers are tops in their field. Our laboratory and 
production equipment is the finest that can be obtained. 





With our vast experience, our facilities, engineering know-how, our 
productive manpower bigger and better than ever before, we be- 
lieve we can be of service to our country. We are ready to go to work 
immediately for national defense and count it a privilege to volun- 
teer for service. 


elco Radio 


DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 





























TECHNIQUE 


Odd Job Plane for Farmers 


Developed by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for dusting, spraying, ferti- 
lizing, and general farm work, this new 
plane incorporates many unique design 
features. Full-span slotted flaps and slot- 
lip ailerons allow easy handling on low- 
flying farm jobs. The extra-thick wings 
conceal spray tanks, and dust hoppers 
are built into the fuselage. The cockpit 
is built for good forward and downward 
visibility. The tubing above the cockpit 


protects the pilot in case of a noseover. 
The wire from the cockpit to the verti- 
cal fin prevents damage to the tail if the 
plane is flown under wires. Even the 
landing gear struts are sharpened to cut 
fence or electric wires. The prototype 
was developed by the Texas A & M Col- 
lege Personal Aircraft Research Center. 
The CAA will make plans and specifica- 
tion available to any interested manufac- 
turer. 


F-86 Visits Biggest Tunnel 


To study airflow conditions on swept- 
back wings at high speeds North Ameri- 
can’s F-86 Sabre recently was mounted 
in the 40- by 80-foot test section of the 
world’s largest wind tunnel, operated by 
NACA’s Ames Aeronautical Lab at 
Moffett Field, Calif. For the big lift that 
will hoist it into the section, a mechanic 
(left, below ) adjusts a hook attached to 
a 15-ton traveling crane. Wool tufts on 


the wing make it possible to observe and 
photograph airflow patterns. Inside the 
test section (right, below) the F-86 
comes to rest on the wing and tail sup- 
porting struts. These are connected to 
scales below the tunnel that weigh lift, 
drag and thrust. The airstream, passing 
over and around the stationary airplane, 
duplicates conditions encountered in ac- 
tual flight. 





Short Order Phot 


With this new photographic film magazine : 
recon outfits can put finished prints of aeri 
photos in the hands of troops only 60 secont 
after the shutter is clicked. The magazine 
based on the Land Polaroid principle. Deve 
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opters on Parade 


eibling weird creatures from another 
ld, these 13 Bell H-18D helicopters line 
at Niagara Falls Municipal Airport. They’re 
their way to the Army Field Forces in 
ea where they will be used for all kinds of 
y, particularly the evacuation of wounded. 
licopters have already rescued more than 
)0 wounded soldiers and marines. 


alian Caterpillar 


is isn’t a flying bicycle but a caterpillar 
Ming gear with a pneumatic rubber track, 
unted on a Piper Cub. The gear is the 
inchild of Count Giovanni Bonmartini, who 
8 it will eliminate the landing field. 


wift RAF Fighter 


§ swept-wing Vickers-Armstrong Swift is a 
horse among Britain’s RAF jet fighters. 

der UK’s $13 billion defense program the 
, ready doubled, is being redoubled. 


Twin Engines, Single Prop 


Just to prove it could be done, this Aero 
Commander, twin-engine executive air- 
plane, flew non-stop from Oklahoma to 
Washington, D.C. on one engine. To in- 
sure against fudging the left propeller 
was removed, as shown in flight photo 
above. The plane carried its full gross 


weight of 4,800 lb. and, to make it really 
tough, took off from a standing start on 
the lone engine. An extra gas tank in- 
stalled in the baggage compartment 
gave it enough fuel for the 1140-mile 
trip. The airplane is manufactured by 
the Aero Design and Engineering Co. 


Captured Enemy Plane 


Here’s the first captured Red plane to 
reach Wright-Patterson AFB for evalu- 
ation since the Korean fighting started. 
The two-place IL-10 is an improved ver- 
sion of Russia’s World War II “Storm- 


Ground-Bound 


New flight simulators, first to be used by 
USAF for multi-station training, are 
being built to train crews for B-47, B-36, 
B-50, C-124, C-97, and F-86D, all- 


weather interceptor. Simulators will have 


avik”. Armament includes two 32mm 
cannon, a 20mm cannon in rear of the 
fuselage, and 7.6mm machine guns. 
These, plus armored fuselage and cock- 
pit, gave it the name of “flying tank.” 


Flight Deck 


places for student pilot, co-pilot and 
flight engineer, plus instructors. Devices 
duplicate all sorts of malfunctions—en- 
gine, fuel and electrical systems, instru- 
ments, and landing gear. 




















J-47 
General Electric — 





Turbojet Engine 


e From pistons to turbines—we continue to advance with the 
aviation industry. Our production includes substantial com- 
| | mitments for Gear Box Assemblies, Auxiliary Drives, Hydraulic 

Gear Box Drive Assemblies, and Gear Assemblies for J-47 
| Jet Engines. 

With facilities that produced thousands of reciprocating El 

| engines in World War II, we are now manufacturing our own 

engines, airframe and landing gear components for the mili- 
tary services. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE COMPANY 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 














RELEASE POLICIES for Air Reserve airmen on active duty were published recently 
in AF Letter 39-12. Volunteer Reserve (Inactive) airmen have five op- 
tions: (1) release after twelve months EAD in current tour; (2) remain on 
EAD in current tour for total of 21 months, or until expiration of enlist- 
ment, whichever is earlier; (3) extension of current Reserve enlistment to 
complete 21 months' active duty; (4) Separation to reenlist in AF Reserve; 
and (5) separation to reenlist in Regular AF. Organized Air Reserve and 

| Air Guard airmen, with exception of release after 2l months service, are 

| given similar choices. (No announcement has been made as to whether 21 
months will be extended to 24 as authorized under UMT&S law described be- 
low.) A reservist desiring release should make application through his 

| commanding officer under provisions of AFL 39-12, para. 5a(1) or para. 

5b(1) whichever applies. 

| 


























| ; 
| HEARINGS on long-range Reserve policies will be resumed in near future by Brooks 
Subcommittee, which now has clearer over-all manpower picture with passage 
of the Draft-UMT&S bill. New legislation authorizes extension of enlist- 
ments which expire after July 9, '5l and before July 1, '53 for a period 
of 12 months. No person shall have his enlistment extended more than 
once. Reservists now on active duty or recalled in future may be required 
to serve 24 months instead of present 2l-month tours. VAR personnel who 
served 12 months or more during World War II can apply for release after 
17 months' EAD since June 25, '50. But personnel in critical MOS's may be 
held for period for which ordered to duty. 














HIGHLIGHTS of manpower law also: extends draft until July 1, '55; calls for 
registration of men between 18 and 263; reduces minimum draft age from 19 
to 18%; extends draftee service from 2l to 24 months; reduces physical and 
mental standards; makes draft-age aliens admitted to this country for per- 
manent residence liable for service; sets strength of armed forces at not 
more than 5,000,000 until July 1, '54; and provides for appointment of 
National Security Training Commission to study UMT&S program and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress for enactment of UMT&S law. 




















IMPLEMENTATION of fiscal '52 Air Reserve Program, based on shortages of planes 
and airmen, awaits final approval by Bureau of Budget. Plans call for 
creation of 27 Reserve districts under numbered AFs to Supervise and train 
Reservists. Major aims. of interim program are: limited reconstruction of 
Organized Reserve; screening and reclassifying VARS; and continuing pro- 
ficiency training. 








EUGENE ZUCKERT, Ass't AF Sec'y, has taken over reSponsibility of Air Reserve 
Forces in addition to his personnel and management duties. Senate has 
confirmed Roswell L. Gilpatric of New York as Ass't Sec'y of AF. 








INVENTORY of available non-EAD Organized and Volunteer Air Reserve personnel by 
skills of military value is scheduled to begin this summer. Survey, au- 
thorized under new AFR 35-84, will be conducted on annual basis. Reserv- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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— Mobilization News 





ists who fail to furnish requested information will be transferred to In- 
active Air Reserve pending compliance and submission of request for re- 
transfer to VAR. (Each Reservist will receive AF Form 275 and medical 
Standard Form 89 from ConAC.) 





ADJUSTMENTS in rank are being made in cases where Air Guard officers voluntarily 








accepted lower grade than held in World War II in order to join a unit and 
are now on EAD for second time. 


RESERVE OFFICERS recalled since start of Korean War will not receive overseas 





assignments if they have less than one vear remaining on current tour. 


QUALIFIED Reserve officers are now eligible to apply for enrollment in civilian 


universities for graduate study beginning in September '51. Additional 
Reserve enrollments will be made in January '52. Fields opened are: Nu- 
clear Physics, Nuclear Chemistry, Bioradiology, Biochemistry, Geophysics, 
Electrical Engineering, Electronics, Servo Mechanisms, Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Atmospheric Physics, Optics, Aero Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Math, Metaiiurgy, Photogrammetry, Propulsion Engineering, Reactor 
Technology, Weapons Systems Engineering and all sections of Surgeon Gen- 
eral Training program for medical specialists. Applicants must be under 
37 years of age; have at least one year of continuous active duty prior to 
Submitting request for evaluation; and agree to remain on active duty for 
three years after completion of schooling. For further information write 
Commandant, USAF School of Technology, Wright-Patterson AF Base, Ohio. 




















VACANCIES are again available in AF commissioned grades for qualified dentists 


EIGHT 





who desire Reserve commissions and EAD in USAF Dental Service. Applica- 
tion blanks or further information may be obtained upon written request 
from The Surgeon General, Hdqtrs, USAF, Washington 25, D.C., Attn: AFCSG- 
21.1. Veterans and non-veterans who can qualify for direct commissions as 
AF Electronics Officers are urgently needed, First Air Force has announced. 
Appointments will be made in grades from second lieutenant up to and in- 
cluding major. Inquiries should be directed to Dept. of Military Person- 
nel Procurement, First Air Force, Mitchell AF Base, N. Y. 














AVIATION CADET CLASSES are now conducted each year for pilot training with 





PLANS 


500 applicants in each class. Classes for cadets who are to become navi- 
gators are initiated every three weeks with 35 per class. USAF currently 
conducts four OCS classes a year with 280 male and 40 female applicants 
attending. Numbers will be increased as new schools are opened. 








are being developed for a reserve fleet of civil transport aircraft that 
could supplement military airlift in event of war, MATS has announced. An 
Ad Hoc Staff Group, composed of seven AF Reserve officers who are connected 
with civil air transport industry, and five officers of MATS Headquarters, 
is currently meeting in Washington to blueprint such a program, which will 
be submitted to Gen. Kuter, MATS Commander. 
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“ON TARGET” 


emands split-second mathematics 


oday’s gunnery problems are a far cry from the tronic instrumentation can accomplish this feat. 
ays of slugging it out at close range. They de- Through years of outstanding engineering design 
land instantaneous solutions to ever-increasing and precision manufacture, Arma leads in this 
mplex factors. Only continuing advance in elec’ vital supply link to our nation’s Armed Forces. 


TA RM A CORPORATION 


254 36th STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 











The men and women of the Ground Observer Corps are 


the eyes and ears of the USAF’s Air Defense team 


skies on America. We have never 

heard or seen the world cracking 
around our ears. But we can no 
longer blithely consider ourselves 
immune. General Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg puts it this way, “The American 
people must realize it is impossible 
to amass or invent an absolute im- 
pregnable defense against bombing 


I) has never rained from the 


attacks by a strong and determined 
enemy. The Soviet Union, for ex- 
ample, now has at least 450 planes 
that can strike our major population 
and industrial centers from bases in 
the USSR. .. . Should war come we 
can be expected to destroy no more 
than 30 percent of the planes making 
an attack in strength on the U.S. be- 
fore their bombing missions are com- 


pleted.” Thirty percent sounds like 
respectable figure, considering thd 
the Battle of Britain was won with 
percentage of eight. But the A-bom 
has made any World War II yard 
stick obsolete. Even five percent ¢ 
A-bomb-carrying bombers  coull 
wreak havoc. We have radar, sur@ 
But our radar net is far from co 
plete. And radar beams travel in 
straight line, like television. The 
can't follow the curvature of t 
earth, can’t see through mountains ¢ 
into valleys. Low-flying bombers ca 
sneak under these electronic eyes. T 
fill the gaps in radar the Air Fore 
depends on volunteers for its Grount 
Observer Corps—on housewives li 
Mrs. Mary Jane Eide, shown on of 
posite page at the Oakland, Calif 
filter center; on men like Freceri 
C. Zimmerman, above, keeping vig 
on a lonely lighthouse overlookin 
San Francisco Bay; on all the volul 
teers who give so generously of the 
time and energies. So check wit 
your local civil defense agency. 
your Ground Observer Corps wing 


AIR FORCE presents these phot 
graphs as a tribute to those now 8! 
ing up their leisure to civil defense ¢ 
the nation, and as an appeal for me 
volunteers to carry on this vital wo 
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Four AFA Meets in One Month 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York and Michigan have state con- 


ventions in June. Resolutions for national convention get action. 





ee e 4 . 


AFA delegates and Auxiliary members pose on steps of Blair County Squad- 
AFA Wing officials are shown in 


ron club during recent state convention. 


front row, Wing Auxiliary officials in the second row. 


2 rneh 


Prestie M. Headings, Jr.. member of AFA’s national auxil- 
iary committee, discusses the charter for the first state 
Wing auxiliary with wives of Pennsylvania AFA mem- 
bers during organizational meeting which was held in 
the Logan township school, across the street from AFA club. 
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Penn Wing Convenes 
on Mountain Top 


Site of the 1951 meeting of thx 
Pennsylvania Wing, AFA, was the per- 
manent home of the Blair Count; 
Squadron, located on a cool mountain 
top a few miles outside the city limits 
of Altoona. The Blair County AFA unit, 
commanded by James Miller, was host 
to the convention. 

The business session got underway 
on Sunday, June 3, with Randall Leo- 
pold of Lewistown, retiring Wing Com- 
mander and a member of the national 
AFA Board of Directors, officiating dur- 
ing the business portions of the con- 
vention. Leopold reported to the dele- 
gates that Pennsylvania House Bill No. 
909, introduced by Representatives 
Harry Price, Jr., of Mifflin County, state 
secretary of the military affairs commit- 
tee, and William A. Bolton of Mont- 
gomery County, had recently been en- 
acted into a law which recognizes the 
Pennsylvania AFA Wing as a bona fide 
veterans organization and prohibits the 
illegal wearing of the AFA emblem. 
Leopold pressed for the passing of such 
a bill when he encountered opposition 
to AFA being represented on the state 
veterans council because of the absence 
of legislative recognition of AFA within 
the state. 

The business sessions centered on the 
discussion and adoption of a number of 
important resolutions, some of which 
will be submitted to the national AFA 
convention at Los Angeles in August. 
Following the resolutions, Ralph Whit- 
ener, national organization director of 
AFA, spoke on local and national AFA 
problems and programs since the out- 
break of the Korean War. 

Principal speaker for the convention 
was James E. Van Zandt, Congressman 
from Pennsylvania, who flew to Altoona 
from Grosse Pte., Michigan, early Sun- 
day morning. Van Zandt spoke on the 
present day problems which face the 
Reservist and made several recom- 





Congressman James E. Van Zandt, second from right, guest 
speaker, discusses Pa. Wing convention program with AFA 
officials Randall Leopold, national director, left; Kenneth 
V. Moore, second from left, new Wing commander; and 
Ralph Whitener, right, national organizational director. 
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ESTWARD HO! 


Here’s a convention travel schedule to fit every 


budget, whether you’re short on money or on time 


ich man, poor man, leisure-loving 

vacationer, harried business man— 
or just plain lazy loafer—Los Angeles 
and the biggest, best Air Force reunion 
and convention are beckoning. In com- 
piling the table of rates and schedules 
below, we’ve tried to take into consid- 
eration the needs and desires of all. If 
you're long on dough but short on time, 
the air lines are probably your best bet. 
If you’ve got all the time in the world 
but a lean pocketbook the bus may be 
a good deal. Or you may want to drive 
or take the train. How you get there 
isn’t important. Whether you get there 
is. The table should simplify matters, 
either way. If you’re taking to the air- 
ways don’t forget to investigate the air- 
lines’ family plan. If you want to take 
the wife and kids with you, or if you 
can’t get away unless you do, here’s a 
way to fly without wrecking the budget. 
Here’s how it works. You buy your own 
ticket for the full rate, and get tickets 
for the rest of the family at half-price. 
All you have to do is begin your trip on 
Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, and 
start back on any of those days. If you 
have to rush home and want to leave the 
family to enjoy the beach, they can re- 
turn later and still take advantage of 
the half-price fare. 





his may sound a little strange, but 

it’s true. AFA members around Lake 
Michigan are busy making up a com- 
plete California-bound AFA train. It 
will be called the “Santa Fe El Capi- 
tan AFA Special,” and will leave Chi- 
cago at 5:45 am. CST, Wednesday, 
August 22, and pull into Los Angeles 
at 7:30 am. PST, Friday, August 
24, two and a half hours be- 
fore the first convention business 
session opens. All it takes to 
have a train that’s AFA’s own, to 
and from the west coast, is 200 
passengers. The train will be the 
latest streamliner type, with club 
and dining cars and all the trim- 
ming. 

All AFA members within travel- 





ing distance of Chicago are urged and 
invited to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to “go west with the gang.” The 
Santa Fe is determined to do this up 
brown. Should the AFA gang in Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, New York City, or 
elsewhere, like to make up. their own 
car to be hooked onto the AFA special, 
just let the Santa Fe know. All it takes 
to make up a car is 60 passengers. To 
reserve your seat for Los Angeles, write 
without delay to: 

Mr. M. O. Strom, Passenger Dept. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

179 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

The round-trip fare will be $102.81 
from Chicago; $131.10 from Pittsburgh; 
and $156.57 from New York City. 


Fares listed in the table below are for round trip, tax included. Travel time is for one way and is actual time spent enroute. 


TO LOS ANGELES 


VIA SCHEDULED AIRLINE VIA TRAIN 
FROM: 1/CLASS | A/COACH T/TIME T/TIME R/COACH 
NEW YORK CITY $345.00 $253.00 11 Hrs. 70 Hrs. $156.57 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 324.19 276.00 11 Hrs. 69 Hrs. 146.86 
ATLANTA, GA. 267.66 NONF 11 Hrs. 78 Hrs. 112.52 
CHICAGO, ILL. 248.63 195.50 7 Hrs. 47 Hrs. 102.81 
DALLAS, TEXAS 164.57 142.60 5 Hrs. | 34 Hrs. 74.06 


VIA BUS 

PULLMAN T/TIME COACH 
$252.23 80 Hrs. $103.10 
231.21 75 Hrs. 98.27 
182.22 70 Hrs. 84.70 
168.71 60 Hrs. 76.30 
117.13 


36 Hrs. 55.20 
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"Cessna L-19 


Passes Roughest Test of All... Flving in Combat!” 












Division, corps and army level liaison pilots now flying combat 
missions in Korea praise the new Cessna L-19 as the “best light air- 
plane the army’s got.” 


Features that the combat “L-Jockeys” like are the L-19’s rugged. 
all-metal construction . . . its 213-horsepower motor, which lessens 
risks, gives speedier “getaway” from tight spots, makes short “take 
offs” possible from Korea’s ox-trail and rice-paddy air strips. An: 
they talk about its solid “feel,” excellent visibility, sound-proofe:! 
interior, cushioned seats, heaters for pilot and passenger and its 
“complete” instrument panel. Important, too, are the two high fr°- 
quency radios, which let them contact both air and ground force» 
while in flight. 


Because it seeks out the enemy, “calls” for and “spots” for friend] + 
artillery to destroy them ... because it warns HQs of hostile, behin: - 
the-lines activity .. . the Cessna L-19 is known as the “eyes” of th» 
Army and the G. I’s friend. 


*Material in this advertisement quoted from release originatin 
from Headquarters, Eighth United States Army Korea, Public 
Information Office. 
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mendations for improving these prob- 
lems. “Action, in the form of definite, 
clear-cut laws, is currently being for- 
mulated in Washington to alleviate the 
national Reserve problem,” the Con- 
gvessman, who is a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, told 
the 150 delegates and Auxiliary mem- 
bers. 

A picnic luncheon was served the 
delegates by Auxiliary members from 
throughout the state. Scene of the 
luncheon was the huge porch which 
surrounds three sides of the Altoona 
Squadron club. 

Kenneth V. Moore, former Blair 
County Squadron commander, was 
elected to succeed Leopold as com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania Wing. 
Other Wing officers elected to assist 
Moore were: E. Perry Campbell, Amber, 
vice commander; Miss Josephine Groes- 
beck, State College, secretary; and 
Deyrell F. Poulson, Oil City, treasurer. 

Concurrent with the regular Wing 
convention, the Pennsylvania women’s 
Auxiliary convened in the Logan town- 
ship school off Frankstown road, just 
across from the club, to organize the 
first AFA Auxiliary Wing in the coun- 
try. Mrs. Prestie M. Headings, Jr., of 
Lewistown, was elected president for 
the coming year. Her assistants are: 
Mrs. Kenneth Moore, Altoona, Mrs. 
Hamilton Wilcox, Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Carl Long, Pittsburgh, vice president; 
Mrs. Leonard Work, Oil City, treasurer; 
and Mrs. James Miller, Altoona, secre- 
tary. Prestie M. Headings, who is a 
member of the national AFA Auxiliary 
Organizing Committee, and Ralph 
Whitener addressed the meeting. 

Wing Commander Moore resides at 
512 Second Street, Altoona. Auxiliary 
President Headings lives at 511 South 
Grand Street, Lewistown. 


Ohio Holds Wing- 
Glider Meet ) 


More than forty delegates from seven 
major Ohio cities assembled in Dayton 
on May 26-27 for the 1951 Ohio AFA 
Wing convention. The Biltmore Hotel 
Was convention headquarters. 

August Duda, 427 Capistrano Avenue, 
Toledo, who had been acting com- 
mander of the Wing since Erwin Cooper 
of Cleveland was recalled to active duty 
a few months ago, was elected to head 
the Wing for the coming year. 

Highlight of the convention was the 
airpower banquet in the Hilton Room 
of the Biltmore. Herbert Shaw, avia- 
tion editor of the Dayton Daily News, 
was the principal speaker. Shaw re- 
viewed some interesting stages of the 
development of aviation, as told to him 
by the Wright brothers whose home was 
near Dayton. 

The convention was climaxed by the 
Third Annual Wright Memorial Glider 
Meet, sponsored by the Dayton Squad- 
ron. Two very attractive queens were 
selected to reign over the Meet; they 
were Ruth McBride and Joanne Harle- 
man, 

Other officers elected to assist Duda 
were: William Lee Birch, Cleveland, 
vice commander; Miss Ann Griffin, Co- 





BH OE Goi OME va 


AFA officials admire portion of USAF Exhibit Unit display during Ohio Wing 


convention recently held in Dayton. Left to right: Dr. J. H. Meyer, con- 


vention chairman; Ralph V. Whitener, national organizational director; and 
August Duda, of Toledo, newly elected Wing Commander for the State of Ohio. 


lumbus, secretary; and Laurence T. 
Murname, Columbus, treasurer. Dr. J. 
H. Meyer, former Dayton Squadron 
commander and this year’s convention 
chairman, was elected Ohio nominee for 
the national AFA Board of Directors. 


NY Holds Fourth 
Convention 
The New York Wing of the Air Force 


Association held its fourth annual con- 
vention on May 19-20 at the Hotel 
-Onondaga in Syracuse. Over seventy- 
five delegates attended the business ses- 
sions and two hundred delegates and 
guests were present for the airpower 
banquet which climaxed the event. 

Among the many resolutions passed 
on by the delegates was one calling for 
Congress to take action on the Universal 
Military Training Bill as quickly as pos- 
sible. Considerable discussion was held 
on the recent proposal of the national 
Board of Directors to raise the annual 
AFA dues to $5.00. Ralph Whitener, or- 
ganizational director of the Association, 
spoke to the group and covered in de- 
tail the dues proposal. 

Mary Gill Rice, hard-working na- 
tional director and commander of the 
New York Wing last year, officiated. The 
business session was climaxed by the 
election of new Wing officers for the 
coming year. Mary Gill Rice was re- 
elected to the top Wing post and the 
following were chosen to assist her: 
Forrest Vosler, holder of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, of Syracuse, 
vice commander; Isabel Redding, New 
York City WAC Squadron member, sec- 
retary; and William Dwyer, Long _Is- 
land, treasurer. 

Highlight of the convention was the 
airpower banquet, at which Major Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky, well-known air- 
power advocate; was the principal 
speaker. E. P. Curtis, one of the found- 
ers of AFA and presently a national di- 
rector, introduced Major Seversky and 
presented him with a certificate of na- 
tional honorary membership in the Air 
Force Association. Seversky praised AFA 
for the work it is doing in support of 
strong airpower for the US and stated 


that AFA is charged with great respon- 
sibilities in carrying the airpower mes- 
sage to the American people. 

Warren De Brown, AFA’s northeast 
regional vice president presented the 
official charter to the newly organized 
Syracuse Squadron, which served as 
host to the convention. Alfred Romeo, 
commander of the new Squadron, re- 
ceived the charter on behalf of the 
members of his unit. Forrest Vosler was 
convention chairman. 

Brig. Gen. Norris B. Harbold, who 
was recently named CO of nearby 
Sampson Air Force Base, was on hand 
to greet the guests. The Mayor of Syra- 
cuse and the president of the Syracuse 
Manufacturers Association were among 
the local dignitaries attending. 


Michigan Meets in 
Battle Creek 


Squadron representatives and AFA 
members throughout the State of Michi- 
gan met at the Post Tavern Hotel in 
historic Battle Creek on May 20 for the 
1951 convention of the Michigan AFA 
Wing. The Illinois Wing sent, a good- 
will delegation to the convention, 
headed by Morry Worshill, Wing Com- 
mander. Ohio also sent a delegation to 
Battle Creek. 

The idea of sending goodwill dele- 
gations to the conventions of each of 
these states originated earlier this year 
when all of Michigan’s Wing officers at- 
tended the Illinois Wing convention in 
February. Worshill also headed a group 
which attended the Ohio convention in 
Dayton. 

Frank Ward of Battle Creek, retiring 
Wing Commander, presided during the 
business sessions of the Michigan meet- 
ing. William Amos of 14819 Linnhurst, 
Detroit, was elected to succeed Ward. 
Other Wing officers chosen to assist 
Amos were: Stanley V. McWhinney, 
Lansing, vice commander; and Chester 
D. Clute, Battle Creek, secretary. 

Resolutions acted on during the con- 
vention centered around the newly pro- 
posed $5.00 national dues program. 


(AFA News continued on page 54) 
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ALLISON 
RADAR 


NAVIGATIONAL AID 

for MULTI-ENGINED 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 

& HELICOPTERS 
MILITARY—CIVIL 


SMALL—COMPACT 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


EFFICIENT 


LATEST MODELS: 
E-2, ES-2, ESB-2 
E-3, ES-3, ESB-3 


@ Sees Thunderstorm Cores, Snow, Hail, Rain in 
advance. 








@ Promotes smoother flying for passenger safety 
and comfort. 


@ Warns of approaching aircraft in line of flight. 


@ Sees obstructions in true outline and/or 
direction. 


ALLISON 
RADAR CORPORATION 


1] W. 42nd St. N.Y. 18 © PEnn 6-5811-12 














SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING SERVICE 
AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers 
and Warrant Officers 
Wherever Located 





This organization founded in 1924 by 
a group of retired officers specializes 
in rendering financial assistance to of- 
ficer personnel at the lowest possible 
rates. 


Minimum Restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


Home Office 


riace hington ¢€ 





For tnformation Contact the Office Nearest You 
Augusta, Ga. Havelock, N. C. 


Bethesda, Maryland 
(unsecured loans only) 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Columbus, Ga. Long Beach, Calif. 
Fayetteville, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
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Charles W. Purcell, Baltimore, AFA Squadron Commander, accepts check from 
Mr. A. Knight of the Form Stone Company. Onlookers (left to right) Capt. W. 
Davis and Maj. S. Saunders, both of the 104 ANG Ftr. Sq.; Betty McCall, Radio 
Station WCAO in Baltimore; and Maj. E. Searowice, of the 104 ANG Ftr. Sq. 


AFA President 
Addresses RCAFA 


AFA President Bob Johnson was 
guest speaker at a dinner staged during 
the second national convention of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Association 
in Ottawa, Ontario recently. 

Approximately 150 delegates repre- 
senting a total membership of over 
10,000 attended the convention. 
RCAFA’s membership has increased 
about 30 percent during the past year. 

Luncheon speaker was Major General 
F. F. Worthington, retired army tank 
specialist, now head of Civil Defense 
for Canada. 


Chicago Unit 
Five Years Old 


Chicago Squadron No. 101 recently 
celebrated its fifth anniversary with a 
dinner and dance. More than 250 per- 
sons attended the event, with all of 
Chicago’s AFA Squadrons represented. 

Capt. Philip S. Salk and Sgt. Edward 
P. Amendola attended, representing 
nearby O’Hare Field. Capt. Salk was the 
principal speaker at the dinner. 

Squadron 101 is headed by Arthur P. 
Batz, P. O. Box 387, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 





Capt. Philip S. Salk, of O’Hare Field, 
addresses guests at Chicago Squad- 
ron 101’s fifth anniversary. 





Miss Betty McCall prepares to chris- 
ten Baltimore unit’s new J-3 Piper 
plane. Looking on (left to right), are 
C. W. Purcell, Squadron CO; Maj. S. 
Saunders, 104 ANG Ftr. Sq.; and A. 
Knight, of the Form Stone Com- 
pany, who helped to buy the airplane. 


Baltimore AFA Unit 
Christens Own Plane 


The Baltimore AFA Squadron now 
has its own plane, a shiny brand new 
J-3 Piper, a result of months of planning 
and fund raising. Much of the credit 
goes to Mr. A. Knight of the Form 
Stone Company, who understood the 
needs of the Squadron and has a great 
deal of interest in airpower and the Air 
Force Association. 

When pretty Miss Betty McCall of 
Radio Station WCAO, came out to the 
airport to christen the plane, officials of 
the 104th Air National Guard Fighter 
Squadron were on hand to witness this 
milestone for the AFA unit. The 104th 
has always cooperated with the AFA 
unit and has contributed much to its 
growth by making available meeting 
space, motion picture equipment and 
other facilities badly needed by the 
Squadron. 

Commander Charles Purcell, 1102 N. 
Charles Street, has built the AFA unit 
from an idea to a top outfit in a few 
short months. 
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jeteran at San Joaquin General Hos- 
ital smiles over cash gift presented 
y Florence Spaniels and Thomas 
lichley, both of the Stockton Sqdn. 


FA Cash Gifts to Vets 


A program in which cash gifts are 

presented yearly to veterans at San 
Joaquin General Hospital is one of the 
rimary projects of the Stockton Calif., 
squadron No. 1, AFA, according to 
homas R. Nichley, Squadron Com- 
mander. 

The project which was started four 
ears ago at the suggestion of Squadron 
member Mrs. Florence Spaniels, in- 
cludes veterans who served in any 
branch of the service at any time. 

The Squadron mailing address is: 
3611 Coronado Avenue, Stockton, 


lilinois Wing on TV 


The Illinois AFA Wing participated 
in two television shows in Chicago last 
month, according to Morry Woershill, 
Wing Commander. 

The Squadron presented the movie 





‘Air Operations in Korea” with talks by 
Ray Gran, membership chairman, and 
George Anderl, Chicago Commander. 


os 


Mr. Worshill was present at the sec- 
ond program which featured a telephone 
call from an Air Force man in Tokyo, 
S/Sgt. Paul Bernicky, MATS, who had 
just been relieved from his duties in 
Korea and was in Tokyo for a rest 
period. His family, which consisted of 
two sisters, a brother and a brother-in- 
law plus a few nephews and _ nieces, 
were in the studio and each one spoke 
to the Sergeant through the courtesy of 
the Illinois AFA Wing. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Department of Defense. 

The Illinois Wing’s mailing address is 
2054 Hood Avenue, Chicago. 


AFA Plaque for Taunton 


A bronze plaque, struck in recognition 
of the hospitality extended to local serv- 
icemen by the citizens of Taunton, Eng- 
land, during World War II, was pre- 
sented to Mayor John F. Parker by 
members of the Taunton, Mass., Squad- 
ron of the Air Force Association during 
a recent ceremony at Taunton Inn. 

Mayor Parker will carry it with him 
on his forthcoming visit to the English 
city, where it will be placed on perma- 
nent display in the city hall. 

Engraved in bronze, the plaque 
measures 18 by 24 inches and _ is 
mounted on a base of Honduras ma- 
hogany. Inscribed on its surface, along 
with the facsimile signatures of the en- 
tire Squadron, are the following words: 
_ “Presented to the people of Taunton, 
England, June, 1951 by the members of 
the Taunton, Massachusetts Air Force 
Association. In recognition of the friend- 
ship and gratitude of the people of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, U.S. A., to the 
people of Taunton, England, who so 
graciously received members of this 
city’s armed forces during World War 
i ig 

The plaque was presented to the 
Mayor by Squadron Commander Edwin 
A. Tomawski, of 77 Tremont Street. 
Tomawski is a veteran of the Eighth 
Air Force based in England during 
World War II. 





John Parker, far right, Mayor of Taunton, Mass., accepts local AFA plaque to 


be presented soon to Mayor of Taunton, England. Squadron officials shown, 

to r: Thomas White and John Mansfield, vice commanders; Lt. William Perry, 
service member; Edwin Morrell, secretary; Edwin Tomawski, commander; Wil- 
liam White, treasurer. Plaque bears the signatures of Taunton Squadron members. 
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WHAT A BUY! 


Regularly $175.00 . 


CALENDAR 
CHRONOGRAPH 
WITH 12-HOUR RECORDER! 


The finest all-purpose wrist watch value 
we've ever offered! Internationally famous 
17 jewel swiss movement. Extremely accu- 
rate and endurable timekeeper. Hand- 
some, thin, rust proof all-steel case. 
Automatically gives month, day and date. 
Has sweep-second hand 2 hour and 
12-hour recording dials. It's a stop watch, 
tachometer. It's anti-magnetic and shock- 
resistant. Truly the most complete watch. 
All Air Force personnel pilots, navigators 
etc., should have one. Brand new! Less 
than '/) regular price! 

Guaranteed: Your money back in ten days 
if not satisfied for any reason. Mail orders 
promptly filled. Shipped postpaid for check 
or M.O. or will send C.O.D. 


Exclusive with 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO., INC. 
RIVER PARK 17C, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


includes tax 











AFA LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 
(August 23-26) 
PLUS 


STREAMLINED ECONOMY TOUR 


to CALIFORNIA and the WEST 


15 Days, with Escort 


Leave Chicago August 18. Air-condi- 
tioned, streamlined trains throughout. 
Special car for A F A conventioneers! 
Enjoy the sights in Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Las Vegas, Los Angeles (stopover 
for convention), daylight trip up 
coast, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle...the perfect summer vacation. 


Tour price from Chicago... 
only $226.15, plus tax! 








See Your Travel Agent or write 
Ne The Convention Division of 7. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
American Express Has Been Serving The 
Public Continuously For More Than 100 Years 
Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
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Here are the names and contact addresses of Air 
Force Association Wings and Squadrons. This list is 
not complete, since some units failed to return the 
questionaire AFA Headquarters mailed to the field on 
three occasions. These necessarily are missing. If 
your unit is among them, it is suggested that the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of the of- 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE SQUADRON 
John L. Devery, Jr. 
c/o American Natl. Bank & 


CAPITOL SQUADRON 
Paul S$. Devine 

2940 Courtland Pl., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Co. 
angle FLORIDA 
CALIFORNIA ST. PETERSBURG SQUADRON 
John E. Most 


WING COMMANDER 
Mike Kavanaugh 

c/o Arden Farms, Inc. 
925 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1922—25th St., So. 


GEORGIA 


WING COMMANDER 
William F. Shipman 
128 Seventh St. 
Augusta, ‘Ga. 


EAST BAY SQUADRON 
George D. Mantell 
2807 Windsor Dr. 
Alameda, Calif. 
SAVANNAH SQUADRON 
Haywood S. Hansell, Jr. 
Savannah Gas Co. 


FRESNO SQUADRON 
5. Samuel Boghosian 
1360 Echo Ave. 


ILLINOIS 


WING COMMANDER 

Morry Worshill 
2054 Hood Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES SQUADRON 
Bernard T. Peters 

252 No. Freeman Blvd. 
Inglewood 3, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO SQUADRON 
Stewart D. Reed 
14 Jacinto Lane 
South San Francisco, Calif. 


CHICAGO SQUADRON NO. 41 
George W. Wilson 

2123 So. Drake Ave. 

SAN JOSE SQUADRON 
Henry A. McMillin 
Rte. 1, Box 549 
Saratoga, Calif. 


CHICAGO SQUADRON NO. 1017 
Arthur P. Batz 

P.O. Box 387 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

SANTA MONICA SQUADRON 
William W. Walker 
9161, So. Serrano Ave. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


CHICAGO WAF SQUADRON NO, 1 
Helen D. Moore 
5858 No. Sheridan Rd. 


15th AF SOCIETY SQUADRON 
Nathan Wolfberg 

39 So. LaSalle St., Rm. 715 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


SOUTH BAY SQUADRON 
William M. Zdanoff 
723 So. Juanita 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


SOUTH SHORE SQUADRON NO. 21 
Kurt W. Kunau 

3823 Muskegon Ave. 

Chicago 17, Ill. 


STOCKTON SQUADRON 
Thomas Nichley 
3611 Coronado Ave. 


SACRAMENTO SQUADRON NO. 1 
C. J. Collins 


5601 Stockton Blvd. INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE SQUADRON 
Forrest W. Howell 
1680 So. Elliott 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WING COMMANDER 
Lloyd Streifuss 
4019 Foote St., N.E. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH BEND SQUADRON NO. 1 
Robert L. Wilson 
2522 Hoke St. 


»/, Participate Actively in AFA 
~ Join Your Local Squadron 


ficers and councilmen be forwarded to Headquarters 
without delay. AFA members who live near an AFA 
Squadron are urged fo join it. If there is no Squadron 
in your area, remember that only 20 active members 
are required to apply for a Squadron Charter. For 
full information write to: Air Force Association, 


1424 K Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


KANSAS 


WING COMMANDER 

D. Arthur Walker 

c/o Cunningham, Walker & 
Cunningham 

Arkansas City, Kan. 


DETROIT SQUADRON NO. 1 
Andrew Nichols 
4868 Lakewood 


JACKSON SQUADRON 
Donald D. Hull 
403 Security Bldg. 


KENTUCKY LANSING SQUADRON NO. 1 
: Frank H. Miller 
WING COMMANDER 409 No. Foster 
W. C. Whitson 


55 Dudley Rd. 


Edgewood, Covington, Ky. MINNESOTA 


WING COMMANDER 
Benjamin B. Belfer 

2311 Humboldt Ave., So. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ASHLAND SQUADRON 
William Mordica, Jr. 
800 Edgewood Ave. 


COVINGTON SQUADRON 
Charles D. Walker 

42 E. Orchard Rd. 

Fort Mitchell, Ky. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE SQUADRON NO. 1 
Charles W. Purcell 

c/o Station WCAO 

1102 No. Charles St. 


MINNEAPOLIS SQUADRON NO, 1 
Benjamin B. Belfer 
2311 Humboldt Ave., So. 


ST. PAUL SQUADRON NO. 1 
John Kocourek, Jr. 
1167 Juliet St. 


MISSOURI 


WING COMMANDER 
Harvey B. Young, Jr. 
610 E. McPherson 
Kirksville, Mo. 


BALTIMORE WAC SQUADRON NO. 1 
Nina Kaiser Doonan 
100 E. Baltimore St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WING COMMANDER 
William H. Hadley, Jr. 
396 So. Main St. 
Mansfield, Mass. 


KIRKSVILLE SQUADRON 
Harvey B. Young, Jr. 
610 E. McPherson 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER SQUADRON NO. 1 
Roland E. Perry 


CHICOPEE SQUADRON 
Stanley Zamachaj 


76 Joy St. 426 E. High St. 
TAUNTON SQUADRON NO. 1 
Edwin A. Tomawski NEW JERSEY 


77 Tremont St. 

WING COMMANDER 
John J. Currie 
136 Carlisle Ave. 
Paterson, N. J. 


WORCESTER SQUADRON 
Stanley Davidson, Jr. 
8 Clara Rd. 


MICHIGAN 


WING COMMANDER 
William Amos 
14819 Linnhurst 
Detroit 5, Mich. 


MONMOUTH SQUADRON 
Vincent B. Mango 

5 Marine Pl. 

Long Branch, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR-ESSEX SQUADRON 
Richard Butler 
31 Wakefield PI. 
Caldwell, N. J. 
(Continued on page 58) 


BATTLE CREEK SQUADRON 
Glenn D. Sanderson 
75 Van Arman St. 
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ROSTER 


NEWARK SQUADRON 
Norman Grill 

108 So. Durand Pi. 
Irvington 11, N. J. 


NEW BRUNSWICK SQUADRON 
James A. Doeler 
162 Hillside Ave. 
South River, N. J. 


PASSAIC-BERGEN SQUADRON 
Joseph A. Petak 

463 Radcliff St. 

Midland Park, N. J. 


TRENTON SQUADRON 
Harry H. Davis 
1108 W. State St. 


UNION-MORRIS SQUADRON 
Italo Quinto 

29 Somerset St. 

Stirling, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


WING COMMANDER 
Mrs. Mary Gill Rice 
77-15 113th St. 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 


ALBANY SQUADRON NO. 1 
Harold Rosenstrauch 
55 Euclid Ave. 


FIRST BROOKLYN SQUADRON 
Arthur G. Wegman 
8501 Ft. Hamilton Parkway 


CONTINUED 


LaGUARDIA AIRPORT SQUADRON 
Walter M. Hartung 

145 E. Clinton Ave. 

Tenafly, N. J. 


MANHATTAN SQUADRON NO:~1 
Harold E. Glasser 

400 Madison Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 


MITCHELL SQUADRON 
John W. Hagaman, Jr. 
239 Euston Rd., So. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY WAC SQUADRON 
Emma A. Meister 

309 Monastery PI. 

Union City, N. J. 


NIAGARA FALLS SQUADRON 
James Edgar Hunt 
9011 Jayne Pi. 


QUEENS SQUADRON NO. 1 
Walter D. Choffel 

93-46 210th St. 

Queens Village 8, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER SQUADRON 
Gerald E. Fletcher 
275 Plymouth Ave., So. 


STATEN ISLAND SQUADRON 
Richard Lasher 
36 Richmond Ter. 


SYRACUSE SQUADRON 
Alfred Romeo 
206 Martin St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WING COMMANDER 
Walter P. Budd, Jr. 
115 W. Main St. 
Durham, N. C. 


DURHAM SQUADRON 
Waker P: Budd, Jr. 
Budd-Piper Roofing Co. 
P.O. Box 708 

Durham, N. C. 


OHIO 


WING COMMANDER 
August H. Duda, Jr. 
427 Capistrano 
Toledo 12, Ohio 


COLUMBUS SQUADRON NO. 1 
Carl F. Glade 
292 No. Warren Ave. 


CUYAHOGA FOUNDER SQUADRON 
William Morgan 

3309 Natchez Ave. 

Cleveland 9, Ohio 


DAYTON SQUADRON NO. 1 
Gerald V. Ruble 
1638 Newton Ave. 


TOLEDO (JOE. E. BROWN) 
SQUADRON 

Larry G. Hastings 

281/, W. Delaware Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 


TULSA COUNTY SQUADRON 
John H. Crawford 

415 E. 15th, Apt. #11 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 


WING COMMANDER 
Ashley Greene 
R.D. #1, Box 193 
Lake Grove, Ore. 


PORTLAND SQUADRON 
Harpel W. Keller 
1231 N.E. 15th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WING COMMANDER 
Kenneth V. Moore 
512 Second St. 
Altoona, Penna. 


BLAIR COUNTY SQUADRON 
James W. Miller 

138 Broad St. 
Hollidaysburg, Penna. 


GREATER PITTSBURGH SQUADRON 
Robert A. Patterson 
403 California Ave. 


HARRISBURG SQUADRON NO. 1 
Mathew R. Bastardi 

3704 Sharon St. 

Paxtang, Harrisburg, Penna. 


METROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIA 
SQUADRON 

h. E. Brodsky 

1133 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY SQUADRON NO. 1 
Clair V. McMahon 

604 Logan Bivd. 

Burnham, Penna. 
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During World War Il it was the P-61 Black Widow. 
Today it’s the deadly Scorpion F-89— fast, heavily 


armed, electronic-search equipped — the standard 


. 


High signs for 89's 


Northrop is a good place to work... good people 


ar 
/ 


all-weather interceptor of the USAF. 


Northrop has many new positions. 


Your applications invited. 
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work at Northrop! The fine morale and high 


caliber of Northrop personnel have been 


responsible for many production feats 


in the company’s history. 
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NITTANY SQUADRON 
David H. McKinley 
723 No. Holmes St. 
State College, Penna. 


O!L CITY SQUADRON 
George Carpenter 
Venus, Penna. 


RHODE ISLAND 


WING COMMANDER 
Marcello A. Tropea 
7 Dorrance St. 
Providence, R. I. 


CRANSTON SQUADRON 
Thomas P. Wallace 
226 Beckwith St. 


PROVIDENCE SQUADRON NO. 1 
N. D. Macleod, Jr. 

5} Roger Williams Ave. 
Rumford 16, R. 1. 


WOONSOCKET SQUADRON 
Frank Martineau 
68 Fourth Ave. 


TENNESSEE 


WING COMMANDER 
John Oman, Ill 
Howell Pl. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MEMPHIS LIFE MEMBER SQUADRON 
Everett R. Cook 
84 So. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


KINGSPORT SQUADRON 
Jesse C. Bowling 
638 Branch St. 


TEXAS 
WING COMMANDER 
Rex V. Lentz 
3824 Wentwood Dr, 
Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS SQUADRON 
Laurence Melton 
2390 Commerce St. 


VIRGINIA 
PATRICK HENRY SQUADRON 
Earle W. Greene 
Collinsville, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BECKLEY SQUADRON NO. 1 
John 0. McCoy 
Glen Jean, W. Va. 


CHARLESTON SQUADRON 
Daniel F. Berlin 
2016'/, E. Washington 


WHEELING SQUADRON 
Robert L. Upton 
41 Acosta Ave. 


WISCONSIN 


DES JARDINS SQUADRON 
Henry G. Schneiderman 
Box 471 

Green Bay, Wisc. 


HAWAII 
WING COMMANDER 
Roy J. Leffingwell 
P.O. Box 2450 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


MAUI SQUADRON 
David J. Morgan 

P.O. Box 380 

Wailuku, Mavi, Hawaii 





CONVENTION 


Reunions: More than 30 full-fledged reunions of wartime 
units are expected in addition to a host of informal reunion 
gatherings. The Kriegies, Flight Surgeons and Medics, ATC, Air 
Commandos, WAFs and Chaplains will hold their annual re- 
unions in addition to the usual squadron, group and numbered 
air force gatherings. Unit Reunion Day is Saturday, August 25, 
with most parties taking place that afternoon before the big 
Reunion Ball at the Ambassador. Members interested in Re- 
union parties were asked to contact AFA Headquarters. 

Registration Fees: These have been designed to give you the 
most for your money for the AFA annual meeting. The Regis- 
tration Fee, covering all convention events plus the special va- 
cation privileges, will be only $12.50 for AFA members and 
$15.00 for non-members. Fee for wives of both members and 
non-members will be $10. 

Reserve Conference: A Reserve Forces Conference, Friday 
afternoon, August 24, will feature an across-the-table talk by the 
Honorable Eugene Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
who has recently taken over Air Reserve and Air Guard affairs. 

Women’s Activities: With more than the usual number of 
wives expected, the convention committee has arranged special 
women’s activities, including a Style Show and entertainment 
program at the Ambassador’s beautiful Lido Pool. To help 
visiting women enjoy the weekend, wives of AFA members in 
Los Angeles will supervise a Convention Nursery for the chil- 
dren of convention-reunion registrants. 

Airpower Policy: With the struggle for a national airpower 
concept brought to a head by the Korean conflict and the recent 
Senate committee hearings in Washington, the Statement of 
Policy to be adopted at the convention is expected to be the 
most important ever presented by AFA. 

AFA Business: Wing Conventions of the past few months 
indicate lively AFA business sessions at the convention, and the 
Ambassador Theater, scene of the sessions, will be the best 
setting ever available for the meeting. Wing and Squadron fi- 
nancing will be a major discussion subject. 


CONTINUED 
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Want to create 
the brain for an 


electrical robot ? 


JACK HEINTZ does it! 








J&H CONTROL SYSTEMS 
are electrical nerve centers, 
tailor-made for particular 
planes. Each unit centralizes 
inter-related devices need- 
ed to control and protect 
the generating system from 
short circuits, over-voltage, 
reverse current and other 
specific faults. Plug-in fea- 
ture permits instant replace- 
ment and easy servicing. 


Jack & HEINTZ 























In modern planes, as many as six generators feed one main power 
system. The problems of control and protection are exceedingly com- 
plex. Yet they are handled automatically by J&H “brains” no larger 
than a table radio—and as easily plugged in and out. 

These Rotomotive devices provide centralized control of each gener- 
ator and, in addition, protect against electrical faults. 

This idea of complete, self-contained electrical systems control for 
aircraft typifies the Jack & Heintz pioneering approach to solving 
unusual problems. 

Shrinking size and weight, without compromising performance, is 
a technique applied to all J&H Rotomotive equipment. Many diversi- 
fied products can benefit from the unique engineering know-how we 
are now focusing on aircraft control systems, generators, starters and 
other equipment. When you face the need for compact, controlled 
power—tailored to fit—remember, Jack & Heintz does it! 


New Booklet on Rotomotive Equipment—24-page picture story may help 
you improve defense equipment now, commercial products later. Write, on 
your company letterhead, for free copy of “Jack & Heintz does it!”, 
Address JACK & HEINTZ... Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


tomate 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices . designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 
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VANDENBERG contnuep 


ment of the almost obsolescent jet 
engine, I believe it was the British 
Nene, that was sold to the Russians 
several vears ago. It was made and 
developed in Russia, possibly with 
the help of German technicians, but 
any thought that we might have that 

s due solely to those German tech- 
aicians is fallacious. The quantities 
in which they are now appearing on 
the front, both in Western Europe 
wid in the Far East, would indicate 
that mass production methods of 
very excellent aircraft are now a ca- 
pability of the Russians. 

In answer to the question as to 
why we don't have jet engines equiv- 
alent in performance of the Russians, 
| would guess that part of the reason 
is that during World War II we were 
the major manufacturer of aircraft to 
fight the war on both the Western 
Front and in the Far East, and that 
all our time and effort, our engineer- 
ing capacity, was taken up with win- 
ning the war. We have had to pay a 
penalty for starting our research and 
development from a position farther 
back. 

The aircraft industry of the United 
States has been starved of research 
and development money during the 


war years and until approximately 
1948 and 49. Therefore, the drawing- 
board or bread-board models that 
we have of jet engines, which 
that time were more or less a gleam 
in somebody’s eye, are now begin- 
ning to come out with some hope of 
getting really advanced aircraft en- 
gines and armament. 

We have given (the industry) all 
the information that we have been 
able to obtain on the improvements 
that the Russians have put into 
their jet engines; we are collaborat- 
ing with the British who have been 
making good jet engines, and 
through our research and develop- 
ment program we are doing every- 
thing possible to procure the best 
jet engines that American manufac- 
turers can make. 


Squeezebox Financing 

The most wasteful method of fi- 
nancing the armed services is to 
give them a program one year, let 
them lay the groundwork for that 
sized program, compress it the next 
year and waste all the money for 
that portion of the program that is 
not appropriated for the next year, 
the year following that enlarge it 


again and go back and rehabilitate 
a great amount of equipment, public 
works and so forth, and the next 
year cut it again. This is, as Senator 
Johnson has described it, a squeeze- 
box operation. 


Across the Yalu 

I was and am today against bomb- 
ing across the Yalu, as suggested. 
This does not mean by any stretch 
of the imagination that I might not 
be for it tomorrow, a month from 
now, or six months from now, in case 
there is a change in the world situa- 
tion. At the present time, in view 
of the strength of our strategic air 
force, in view of the difficulties we 
have in Korea, in view of the global 
world situation, I do not recommend 
it. 

Airpower, and especially the ap- 
plication of strategic airpower, 
should go to the heart of the indus- 
trial centers to become reasonably 
efficient. Now, the source of the 
materiel that is coming to the Chi- 
nese Communists and the North 
Koreans is from Russia. 

If we utilized less than the full 
power of the United States Air Force 

(Continued on page 63) 













c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, California, 14 April, 1951: 


tan Canad Koren, S- 72 cptrokes 




















LONG RANGE PORTABLE 


the World’s Most Powerful Portable 


Servicemen the world 
over are recording a 
new chapter in perform- 
ance for Hallicrafters 
famous S-72. This 8- 
tube masterpiece of pre- 
cision engineering fea- 
tures the widest fre- 
quency range of any 
portable made — with 
continuous coverage from 
540 kc to 30 Mc.* 

Price: $109.95 Less batteries. AC/DC or bat- 



































































teries; brown leatherette cabinet. 61-in. whip 
antenna for short wave; loop for long wave. 


*§-72L, for aircraft and marine band re- 
ception, $119.95. (175-920 kc plus 540- 
12.5 Mc.) 


& 
Ask your PX officer or write to Dept. A EAST COAST 
Special Military Representatives listed below: ~— E. Abbott & Co. 


a 


a. 32, New York 
“ The Radio Mank Radio” 


WEST COAST 
Foley-Williams Co. 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION RADIO & TELEVISION © Chicago 24, III. 
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537 W. Broadway 
Long Beach 2, California 
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MUROC CONTINUED 


airplane will do under any given 
conditions. 

For example, when they first be- 
gan to wonder at Muroc whether the 
X-1 would take off and fly under its 
own power (all flights up to then 
had been drops from a B-29), Ridley 
disappeared for quite a while and 
turned up later with a sheaf of data 
showing not only that the X-1 could 
make its own takeoff, but exactly the 
speed and distance required, rate of 
climb after takeoff, maximum speed, 
altitude and duration of flight. When 
it came time to roll the X-1 out on 
the miles-long dry lake bed adjoin- 
ing Muroc, Major Yeager climbed 
into the cockpit and proceeded to 
prove that Ridley was right within 
fractions on every calculation. 

That lake bed, incidentally, has 
saved the taxpayers millions. Muroc 
has an exceptional safety record, 
but there are bound to be emer- 
gencies. And that long dead glide 
back to earth is much more comfort- 
able knowing that the landing can 
be made on 12 miles of smooth lake- 
bed instead of a few thousand feet 
of narrow runway. 

New engine types are thoroughly 
flight tested in multi-engine aircraft 
before a pilot takes a chance with 
them in a single-engine job. When 
a new jet powerplant comes along, 
Muroc installs it, along with proven 
engines, in a four-jet B-45, or in a 
twin jet B-43 (outgrowth of the old 
Douglas Mixmaster) and puts it 
through its paces with dependable 
power to fall back on. 

As a post, Muroc is about as bleak 
and barren, dry and dusty, as any 
you could dream of. Plans are un- 
derway, though far away, to bright- 
en it up for personnel and depend- 
ents, but meantime most everyone 
there seems to recognize that the 
barren expanses and the blazing blue 
sky makes it the best possible place 
to carry out the job they have to do. 


LC nn nn 
CLIP FOR ACTION! 


A lot of poate are on the move these 
days—voluntarily and_ otherwise. If 
= you are among them, let AFA know 
- where you are. Whether you are back 
= on active duty or just moved across 
= town, mail this coupon to the following 
= address—Or, if you are expecting to 
= be recalled, put the coupon in your 
 billfold until you know where you 
= will be stationed: 


= AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
= 1424 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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CONTINUED 


VANDENBERG 


against Manchuria and China it might 
not and probably would not, in my 
opinion, be conclusive. If we utilized the 
full power of the Air Force we could lay 
waste to all of Manchuria and the princi- 
pal Chinese cities in which they were 
manufacturing some articles of war. But 
in laying waste Manchuria and China, 
the attrition that would inevitably be 
brought upon us would leave us naked 
as a nation for several years to come. 

ven if we utilized our full power and 
laid waste Manchurian and Chinese 
cities, there is a possibility (because 
the real source of material is’ Russia ) 
that it would not be conclusive. But the 
effect on the United States Air Force, 
with our start from approximately 40 
groups, would fix it so that, should we 
have to operate in any other area with 
full power, we would not be able to do 
SO 

I believe that there are reasonable 
chances of success in achieving a nego- 
tiated peace without endangering that 
one potential we have which has kept 
the peace so far, the United States Air 
Force. 

We cannot afford to peck at the 
periphery with our shoestring Air Force. 


For Europe 

Today we do not have sufficient air- 
power available to carry out our commit- 
ments to Europe. 

The program, as projected, is a build- 
up program. Provided that all of the 
countries that are going to contribute 
tactical airpower, including the United 
States, all lift their sights from 33% per- 
cent to perhaps 50 percent, we will 
meet the tactical airpower part of it. 


Overseas Bases 

Air bases in Europe, including Spain 
and England and North Africa, ‘are not 
essential to successful striking of Russian 
bases, but they are certainly desirable. 

The United States Air Force is getting 
itself into a position, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so that it can be free from the re- 
quirement of overseas bases. However, 
it is not an efficient way to fight a war, 
if we are forced to fight one. 

Obviously, the closer you can get to 
the enemy, the less gasoline you have to 
carry, and the more bombs you can 
carry. Obviously, if you have to refuel 
two or three times in the air, you get 
two or three missions per month out of 
your airplane, instead of 15 or 20. 
Therefore, your air force—your strategic 
air foree—in order to do that efficiently, 
would have to be five or six times the 
size it would be if we had bases that 
were more nearly appropriate. Addi- 
tionally, it would take longer to have the 
full impact of the air war upon whom- 
ever we fought. 
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... IT’S A PISTON PLANE... 





-- - IT’S A JET PLANE 


““. . THE FIRST AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD TO HAVE FLOWN 
PISTON POWERED, JET POWERED, OR AS A GLIDER 


(AVIATION WEEK MAGAZINE APRIL 30, 1951) 


ZL AIRCRAFT CO. fe 


WEST TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 
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MILITARY TRAINER 


As rugged and ready as the colorful Texas cowpokes whose name it bears, 
the TEMCO BUCKAROO — now in limited service with the U.S.A.F.— 
is an advanced design, all-purpose military trainer specifically engineered 
to meet the requirements both operationally and costwise of modern 
present day air forces. 


Another outstanding example of TEMCO versatility, the BUCKAROO is 
an all metal two-place tandem, low wing monoplane powered by a 165 HP 
Franklin Engine, unexcelled both for primary and basic training. 


Throughout the design and development of the BUCKAROO, TEMCO 
engineers have concentrated not only on providing an airplane that will 
best meet military training requirements, but on providing one that will 
meet these requirements at the lowest possible cost both from the standpoint 
of original price and that of maintenance and upkeep. In the finished 
product, TEMCO is convinced that it has an airplane that will not only 
train military pilots better, but train them at less cost than any other 
trainer presently available. 






DALLAS, TEXAS 


Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 7 






Designed for first flight as well as progressive 
military training, the BUCKAROO’s range, in- 
strumentation and design make it a truly 
all-purpose military trainer. 





Rugged overturn structure of the BUCKAROO 
is an integral part of the forward canopy 
frame, providing full visibility from both cock- 
pits in addition to full protection for both pilots 
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National Committees 


In response to a request of the dele- 
gates at the 1950 national convention in 
Boston, the following national commit- 
tee action is reported for the informa- 
tion of the membership. 


No. 3: National Charter Committee. 
George H. Haddock, 5318 Glenwood 
Road, Bethesda, Md., chairman; Sam 
Clammer, District of Columbia, Julian 
Rosenthal, New York, members. 
Chairman Haddock has made several 
ps to the Capitol on this matter. It 
appears that the House and Senate 
J:diciary Committees disagree as to the 
yocedures for granting Congressional 
larters to organizations and only one 
r two have been approved in the last 
n years. Haddock and his committee 
we pursuing the matter. 


No. 12. AFA Creed Committee. 
Irving Zeichner, 114 First Avenue, 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., chairman; 
Clarence Case, Mich., Robert Upton, 
\\. Va., members. 
Committee has contacted National 
Headquarters for materials which could 
be considered in preparing an appropri- 
ate creed. A few suggestions have come 
in from the field. These have been 
turned over to the committee for review to meet extreme conditions 
and recommendations. of heat, shock, vibration 












—— — pscandlingr msi to meet the unequivocal specification 
Kenneth G. Vetter, 2679 East 121st ; cin 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; ‘ of absolute dependability at 
Charles C. Huppert, Ind., George D. super-sonic speeds 
Mantel, Calif., John D. Myers, Ohio, 
Martin J. Weigler, N. J., members. 
Chairman Vetter has been in contact 
with The Academy of Model Aeronau- 
tics concerning the details and require- 
ments for conducting contests. Vetter 
has also been chairman of a number of 
model meets at Cleveland. The com- 
mittee plans to present several recom- 
mendations at the national convehtion in 
Los Angeles. 









No. 20: National Headgear Committee. 

Karle P. Ribero, 416 Delaware Ave- 
nue, Delmar, N. Y., chairman; James S. 
Cavanaugh, Jr., N. H., John F. Devney, 
Jr.. N. Y., Maynard H. Smith, D. C., 
members. 

This committee has held one meeting 
at which time it was agreed to poll all 
AFA units and solicit comments and 
suggestions. A special memorandum 
and ballot was prepared and mailed to 
all units on May 4th. There probably 
will be a report on these comments next 
month. 


No. 21: Ladies Auxiliary Committee. 

W. Lee Birch, 14932 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; William P. 
Hall, Jr., W. Va., Prestie Headings, Jr., 
Pa., Mike Pisani, Calif., members. 7 

The committee’s progress has unfor- Write for Amphenol’s complete catalog . . . and ask 
tunately been delayed by a grave illness for Amphenol’s Engineering News, to keep ahead 
of the chairman. A number of recom- 
mendations have been made and a full 
report can be expected in Los Angeles. 


Headings, one of the committee mem- NS CA 
bers, recently assisted in the formation 
of the first Wing Auxiliary in Pennsyl- A BB 8 


aoe AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 


1830 South 54th Avenue a Chicago 50, Illinois 
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NATIONAL 


AIR RACES 
Detrott Cig 1819) 


(Detrott-Wagne Major etirport) 


AGAIN! America’s premier aviation spectacle presents the greatest 
show of all time. Two days of the most colorful and elaborate program 
of flying you ever witnessed, featuring— 


THOMPSON, BENDIX and ALLISON JET EVENTS 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS TROPHY RACE 


U. S. AIR FORCE, NAVY and MARINE 
FIGHTER SQUADRONS 


U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
NATIONAL PARACHUTE JUMPING CONTEST 
GROUND EXHIBITS BY U. S. MILITARY SERVICES 
AEROBATICS and Other Events 


Be sure to attend this traditional annual rendezvous of aviation. For 
tickets and information, write or wire— 


1951 NATIONAL AIR RACE HEADQUARTERS 


DETROIT OFFICE: Book Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 
JAMES V. VOTTA, Business Manager BENJAMIN T. FRANKLIN, General Manager 


Sponsored by: Air Foundation, Cleveland and Aero Club of Mich. 


en Event of Detroit's 250th Sirthday Festival 
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ae 
WILLIAM S. FRIEDMAN 


William S. (Blimp) 








Friedinanf- 


lived in a world of his own, a highly 


technical and always fascinating 
world of aeronautical development: 
in peacetime as an aviation writer 
and editor, in war as a technica! in- 
telligence specialist with the Air 
Force in the Pacific. He spent most 
of his 39 years translating the com- 
plexities of his world into newspaper 
and magazine copy with a devotion 
to his work that is rare in any ficld 
of endeavor. 

Blimp’s stuff is well-known to 
readers of Ain Force Magazine. He 
was Technical Editor of this publica- 
tion from its beginning as the Air 
Force Association journal in 1947, 
until the editorial office was moved 
to Washington the following year. 
Blimp wouldn’t move from his home 
town of New York. Since then he has 
been a regular contributor. 

His report on Russia’s B-36-type 
bomber now in the making, in the 
February 1951 issue, was a complete 
scoop of the field. Last month, dur- 
ing an F-94 demonstration flight at 
the Aviation Writers’ Association 
convention at New York, Blimp lost 
his life as one of the first civilians to 
fly in this new-type interceptor. Only 
the night before he had been elected 
president of AWA. 

The USAF, in officially expressing 
its deep regrets, put it this way: 

“All flying men of the Air Force 
sincerely appreciate the fact that 
members of AWA voluntarily share 
the hazards of flight in order to give 
the American public accurate, first- 
hand information regarding the |at- 
est aeronautical developments.” 

The Air Force Association mourns 
the loss of a valuable co-worker and 
a swell guy, and extends its sym- 
pathy to his widow and two children. 













AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 





Design Aircraft & Components — Study with Jets & Rockets — 
Great Future —Advanced Aeronautical Subjects —World-Wide 
Enrollment — Fully Accredited — Est. 1929 — Approved for Vets 
— CAL-AERO grads in heavy demand. 

WRITE TODAY for Special Information 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA Dept. AF 
( Aeronautical Engineering (CO Master Aviation Mechanics 
(JET ENGINE Maintenance & Overhaul 
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AFA HAS BEST BOOK BUYS 


These are just a sample. We can get you 


any book in print. Buy ALL your books through AFA 
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* THE MacARTHUR | KNOW 


By General George C. Kenney 


When two men have joined forces in times of difficulty and 
defeat, and have together faced danger, outfaced criticism, 
and pushed aside every obstacle on the road back, they 
know each other. That adversity is the great revealer of 
character has never been more convincingly demonstrated 
than in this book, the intimate portrait of Douglas MacArthur 
by a ma. who shared defeat and victory with him from 1942 
to 1945. It is probably the first successful attempt to pene- 
trate the myth and reach the man. The strategist, the states- 
man, the commander, the friend—all the many MacArthurs 
are here, in warmly human stories which are the stuff of 
history ond the keys to understanding. 


Duell, Sloan & Pierce, Inc. $2.75 


Pee ee ee ee ee ee 


Air Force Book Department, BD-6 
c/o AIR FORCE Magazine 
1424 K Street N. W., Wash. 5, D.C. 


Please send me the books | have circled below: 


i «25S 246 6 VU Ss DS 6 


DRE: «5:0; died netaiebaasae a naenreeed 


ASO e ere eeeneseereeeneeeees 





I enclose check or money order fOF...............cssssssseseceesesserecsenes 
SORRY, NO CODs 





” THE ARMY AIR FORCES 
IN WORLD WAR II 


Vol. IV—The Pacific—Guadalcanal to Saipan 
(August 1942 to July 1944) 


Edited by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate 


Pacific veterans of the Fifth, the Seventh, the Tenth, the Eleventh, 
the Thirteenth, and the Fourteenth Air Forces will find in this 
book the full story of our Pacific air operations to the summer 
of 1944. Widely scattered geographically, these air forces 
operated under varying conditions which tended to mark each 
with its own individuality. The text frames this in the light of 
the underlying unity given their several tasks by the over-all 
strategy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

















University of Chicago Press $6.00 
3. GLOBAL MISSION 
By Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold 
(published at $5.00) now $2.50 

4. THE AIR OFFICER‘S GUIDE $3.50 
1 5. THE AIRMEN‘S GUIDE $2.50 
- 6. PENSION AND RETIREMENT 
I BENEFITS $1.00 
i 7. A RESEARCH IN MARRIAGE 
; By Dr. G. V. Hamilton $3.00 
i 8. WASHINGTON CONFIDENTIAL 
t By Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer $3.00 
- 9. AIR POWER: KEY TO SURVIVAL 
i By Alexander P. de Seversky $3.50 
- 10. AIR FORCE WIFE 
: By Nancy Shea $3.00 
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TRAINED VETERANS... 


are cleared to come in! 


That’s right—you service-trained technicians have 
the opportunity to apply for valued ratings in the 
U. S. Air Force. 


There are literally hundreds of Air Force position 
vacancies that must be filled by skilled men who 
need little or no refresher training. They will be 
initially assigned to a nearby Air Force Base. 


If you have had technical schooling in any arm 
of service—you are the men your Air Force needs— 
now! In return, if you qualify, the Air Force offers 
you a rating in keeping with your previous military 
service plus your civilian experience. 


Get full details at your nearest U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station today! 


SKILLS NEEDED NOW — Radio, radar, 
weather, camera repair, engine maintenance, gun 
turret maintenance... these are not all. Get a 
complete list at your nearest Air Force Base or 
Recruiting Station. 





AIR FORCE 











RESERVATIONS ARE POURING IN‘ 


for AFA’s FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION « REUNION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 24 © 25 © 26 


HOTELS RESERVED FOR AFA CONVENTION & REUNION 


NAME OF HOTEL 


RATES PER DAY 


Rooms have been allocated by 1) 
hotels in the Los Angeles-Hollywood 
area to fill reservations made by AFA 
members, wives, guests and Air Force 
friends who plan to attend the Fifth 
Annual National Convention and Re- 


union of the Air Force Association on | 


August 24-26. Because of the size of the 
hotels in that area, it will be necessary 
for AFA to use the facilities of at least 
the 11 hotels already contacted. 
Convention headquarters will be lo- 
cated at the Ambassador Hotel, 3400 
Wilshire Boulevard, midway betwee: 
downtown Los Angeles and Hollywood. 
During past AFA conventions, approxi- 
mately 1500 hotel rooms have bee 
used. Since only 300 rooms are avail- 
able at the Ambassador, only a portio: 
of those attending the convention ca) 
be housed at the headquarters hotel. 
Rooms will be assigned on a first-come- 


Extra 
Single Double Twin Sets first-served basis. 

All hotel room reservation requests 
Ambassador $ 9.00 $14.00 $14.00 $ 3.00 must be sent to the Los Angeles Con- 
vention Bureau, 1151 South Broadway, 
Chapman Park 7.00 11.00 11.00 2.00 which will act as clearing house for all 
reservations. Do not send your request 
directly to the hotel or AFA Headquar- 
Chenaeter “ne aed —_ sed ters. It will only be delayed. Also, each 
request should list the first, second and 
Gaylord 6.00 8.00 10.00 2.00 third hotel selections, so that if the ex- 
act type room requested is not available, 

Hollywood Drake 5.00 6.00 6.50 the next best may be assigned. 
All of the hotels selected are good 
Hollywood Knickerbocker 6.00 8.00 8.00 2.00 ones. The following are located in the 
immediate vicinity of the Ambassador: 
Hollywood Plaza 5.50 7.00 7.00 2.00 Chapman Park, Chancellor, Gaylord, 
Mayan, Park Wilshire, and the Town 
Hollywood Roosevelt 8.00 10.00 10.00 2.00 House. The others are located about 10 
; . : : minutes away, at the famed Hollywood 
Mayan 3.50 4.00 4.50 1.00 ro section of the motion picture 
er Act now—make sure you get the 
Park Wilshire 6.00 10.00 10.00 No /. kind of room and hotel that you pre- 
fer. Clip, fill in, and mail the coupon 

Town House 10.00 14.00 14.00 3.00 below today! 
CLIP OUT @ FILL IN @ MAIL TODAY 


August 24-25-26, 1951 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
HOTEL ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST 


E i 
i H 
t i 
. i 
r (MISS (Please Print) ee ee 
i (MR. Los Angeles 15, Calif. , 
. a _—_ CHOICE: HOTEL DESIRED: ‘ 
i 
i RIE > scsssbicavhciietinenitentihiniahitinimbeaneigiesseniannnpeontunantes _— DREN sci sdisoccasinyaniseisanniieaenamainiain cocccccceees j 
i 
| Px ctiivassncansiicssoaanccilieiebmiaiondsinnenbnins STATE ° IID i isincisinscsssnnisccciommnnieaieniocnnads 
- ARRIVAL DATE ccccscccccccccccccseccccececeseee HOUR....cccccsssoone enn ; 
; DEPARTURE DATE ...........0.ccccccccsceceeeees HOUR............000 TYPE ROOM DESIRED i 
j 
i NAME OF PERSON(S) SHARING ROOM: 0 Single 0 Double O Twin 
i 
TT  phenaaiaieaaie tickeiedianngbbiieatielsintoesians haniceeek nitinen iaaninienmeenniinibanstlniehe , O Extra Cot 
NA a a ala Desired rate per day: $..............cccccceeeees 
L Re 


Air Force Association Convention 
c/o Los Angeles Convention Bureau 


MAIL TO: 
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SSUED BY LLOYD’S OF LONDON EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 


OFFERS /OW(7s7 PROTECTION 






SELECT THE INSURANCE 


suited to your own status 


'» tne 


CLASSES A-1 and A-2 


Designed especially for pilots 
and other flight crew members of the 
REGULAR military services, who are 
engaged in military flying activities as 
a full-time occupation. A-1 covers ac- 
cidental death and loss of sight or limb 
from any cause, including military or 
civilian accidents, on land or sea or in 
the air, world wide. A-2 offers the same 
accidental death coverage as A-1 but 
does not cover loss of sight or limb. 





CLASSES B-1 and B-2 


Designed especially for pilots 
and other flight crew members in the 
RESERVE military services, whose fly- 
ing activities are part-time (generally 
limited to weekends and the two-week 
annual military service period). B-1l 
covers all types of accidental death, 
whereas B-2 is limited to death from 
aviation accidents only. B-1 also has 
broader loss of sight and limb benefits 
than B-2 (see chart). 


wo 


, 









CLASS C 
Designed for all persons who are 
not flying personnel and whose partici- 
pation in aviation is limited to traveling 





in aircraft as passengers or to working 
in or around aircraft on the ground. 
Death or injury from every type of non- 
aviation accident, and from certain 
types of aviation accidents, is covered 
(see chart). 





for MILITARY AVIATION ACTIVITIES p/us GENERAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE p/us PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL FLYING 


needs—and pay for what you get. 

You’re protected on land, on the sea, 
and in the air, any place in the world, 
even while traveling in, or piloting, mili- 
tary aircraft, including combat zone acci- 
dents not due to enemy action (but 
excluding death or injury resulting from 
enemy action). 

No physical exam is required. Name 
any beneficiary you choose. Change bene- 
ficiaries as you wish. Settlement is in 
cash, within 7 days after proof of death 
or dismemberment (AFA Accident In- 
surance pays off for loss of sight or limb 
in certain categories). If you’re not sure 
of your military or civilian status, don’t 


7 OU select the coverage suited to your 


wait for it to clarify—buy the protec- 
tion you can afford right now in the class 
you come under right now. Change it 
(without penalty) to a different class if 
your status changes. 

No other accident insurance offers you 
—at such small cost—comparable mili- 
tary and civilian air and ground protec- 
tion. Available in units of $1,000—up to 
$10,000—AFA Accident Insurance is ex- 
clusively for AFA members or associates. 
Annual premiums range from $3 to $15 
per $1,000 of coverage. Premiums for 
Classes A-1, A-2, & B-1 for $5,000 or 
more insurance may be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly. Further de- 
tails on request. Use coupon below. 


HERE’S EXACTLY WHAT YOU GET AND WHAT IT COSTS 









































SCOPE OF POLICY COVERAGE 
(indicated by .) 
aa b+ ype wor ern ANNUAL 
OF , sauce Gear Gas Death Benefits Loss of Sight or Limb Benefits = 
POLICY = and air- |" $1,000 
orne infantry) except | Military Civil All Military Civil All . 
as follows: Aviation | Aviation Other Aviation | Aviation Other 
Accident | Accident ; Accidents | Accident | Accident | Accidents 
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NOTE 1: ‘*Flight-rated personnel’’ means 
pilots, co-pilots, navigators, flight engi- 
neers, radio operators, bombardiers, aerial 
gunners, and similar flying personnel of 
the military services or their reserve 
components. 


NOTE 2: Class B-1 and Class B-2 poli- 
cies expire with respect to aviation acci- 
dent coverage if the insured person serves 
120 days, consecutively or non-consecu- 





tively, on active military duty during 
the policy period; but Class B-1 coverage . 
continues in effect thereafter for other 
types of accidents. 


NOTE 3: Class C coverage does not apply 
to accidental death of the insured person 
on an aircraft unless he is on such aircraft 
as a passenger or in the course of his 
employment as ground crew or adminis- 
trative personnel. 








Insurance agents’ and brokers’ solicitation invited. 
Write AFA for full brokerage details and arrangements. 


eintets CLIP AND MAIL TODAY |ABate 
AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION ¢ 1424 K ST.,N.W. ¢ WASH. 5, D.C. 


Please send complete information about AFA Accident Insurance, 
together with schedule of optional means of payment, and application 


blank. 
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American Meets Popular Demand With... 


ANOTHER GOAST-T0-COAST 
Du-0 AIR GOAGH SERVICE 





LOS ANGELES 


New Southern Flight “Seenes 


FORT WORTH = DALLAS 
VIA DALLAS 


together with Northern 


VIA CHICAGO 


Offers greater range of low-cost combination fares! 
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Because of the response to the original Blue Ribbon Air Coach, American 
has doubled this high-quality economy service. Now Dallas joins the list of 
famous cities that enjoy low-cost air travel backed by the experience of 
America’s Leading Airline. In addition, passengers from New York and Los 


3 Angeles will have a choice of two transcontinental Blue Ribbon Air Coach 

AMERICANS flights daily. 
BLUE RIBBON ; aa 
COACH This newest improvement in service demonstrates once again American’s 
leadership in providing the finest transportation available at the lowest 


possible cost! 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 





